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How many of these 20 basic skills 


have your pupils mastered ? 


[] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 

[] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

[] How to Use an Encyclopedia 

[] How to Make an Honest Report 

[] How to Use a Dictionary 

[] How to Use a Map 

[] How to Use an Atlas 

[] How to Do Committee Work 

[] How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 

[] How to Use the Library Card Cata- 
logue 





] How to Use an Index 

[] How to Use The World Almanac 

[] How to Locate References on a Topic 

[] How to Read Simple Graphs 

[] How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 

[] How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

[] How to Outline Social-Studies Ma- 
terial 

[] How to Prepare a Good Report 

[] How to Give an Oral Report 

[] How to Make a Written Report 


Then order for 30-day free examination: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook for 
pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient use 
of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a point of 
competence in the 20 basic social-studies skills. 


This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 
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30-day approval—List price $1.50 


Net prof. price with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one cless alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, or wherever criticism of 
the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each hour, 
is only $27! 


Order a copy today for 30-day free examination. 
You can make good use of your personal copy while a 
quantity order for pupils is being considered. 
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207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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Social Studies Mobilize for Tasks of Reconstruction 


National Council for the Social Studies 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
November 23, 24, and 25, 1944 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 


Thursday, November 23 


4:00 to 6:00 p.m. Reception. Greater Cleveland Council for the Social Studies 
8:00 p.m. General Session 
Presiding: Allen Y. King, Cleveland Public Schools 
Address of Welcome: Charles H. Lake, Superintendent of Cleveland Public Schools 
Address: Moral and Psychological Basis of a Lasting Peace, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Cleveland 


Friday, November 24 


g:00 to 10:30 a.m. Section Meetings 
Group 1. Better Use of Textbooks 
Chairman: F. C. Landsittel, Ohio State University : 
Panel: Mildred Batchelder, Lucy May Coplin, Lloyd W. King, W. E. Oswald, D. C. Rucker; secretary, Bessie L. 
Thompson. 
Group 2. Evaluation in Social Education 
Chairman: Hilda Taba, University of Chicago 
Panel: Herbert J. Abraham, Lena B. Ellington, Bernardine G. Schmidt; secretary, Frankie I. Jones 
Group 3. Selecting and Organizing State and Local Materials 
Chairman: Richard J. Stanley, West Hartford, Connecticut, Public Schools 
Panel: Mildred E. Bassett, Alice P. Landerman, Dorothy Merideth, John W. Ray, Ludie Simpson; secretary, 
Nina F. Varson 
Group 4. Experiences that Develop Social Maturity in the Primary Grades 
Chairman: Ruth M. Robinson, Cleveland Public Schools 
Panel: Mary I. Cole, May K. Duncan, Ethel K. Howard, Mary Willcockson, William E. Young; secretary, Florence 
Linsenmeier 
Group 5. Balance between the Local Community and Study of Wider Areas (Middle Grades) 
Chairman: Mary A. Adams, Baltimore Public Schools 
Panel: Helen McCracken Carpenter, W. Linwood Chase, Catherine Grimshaw, C. W. Hunnicutt, Delia E. Kibbe, 
M. Snedaker, Zoe A. Thralls; secretary, A. Winifred Elliott 
Group 6. Group Discussion as a Teaching Technique 
Chairman: Nelle E. Bowman, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Schools 
Panel: Geneva Hanna, Isabel J. Levi, Jennie L. Pingrey, Harrison M. Sayre, Alice Stewart; secretary, Ruth E. 
Litchen 
Group 7. Lessons to be Learned from Social Education in the Armed Forces 
Chairman: Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota 
Speakers: Lt. Col. Herbert G. Espey and Lt. (j.g.) William Alexander; secretary, Clyde E. Feuchter 
Group 8. Out-of-School Agencies that Promote Social Education 
Chairman: William Van Til, Bureau for Intercultural Education 
Panel: Florence Wilson, Harold Korey, W. H. Palmer, Jean C. Roos, Paul K. Weinandy, Arthur B. Williams; 
secretary, Clyde Varner 
Group 9. Social Education Considers the Role of Management and Labor 
Chairman: Frank V. Morley, Harcourt, Brace and Co., formerly of the War Labor Board 
Speakers: William B. Barton, Labor Relations Committee, U. S$. Chamber of Commerce and John H. Rohrich, 
American Federation of Labor; secretary, Kenneth Gould 
Group 10. American Relations with the Soviet Union 
Chairman: Everett Augsperger 
Speaker: The Soviet Union in the School Curriculum, Corliss Lamont 
Panel: Corliss Lamont, Ruth Wood Gavian, Eunice Johns, Wilbur F. Murra; secretary, Margaret G. Warner 
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Group 11. Joint Session with the National Council of Geography Teachers 
Chairman: Guy-Harold Smith, Ohio State University 
Theme: Geography and the Social Studies 
Speakers: Stanley D. Dodge and J. Granville Jensen 
Discussion leader: Edwin H. Reeder; secretary, Melvina Svec * 
Group 12. The Changing Teaching of Government, 1929-1944 
Chairman: Franklin L. Burdette, National Foundation for Education in American Citizenship 
Speakers: Ben Arneson and Leonard B. Irwin 
10:45 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. General Session 
Presiding: Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University 
Presidential address: The Role of the Social Studies Teacher in the Post-War World, I. James Quillen, Stanford 
Universit 
Address: pos Share in the Post-War World, Harold H. Burton, U.S. Senator from Ohio 
12:30 to 2:15 p.m. Luncheon Meetings 
Luncheon A. Citizens for a New World, Fourteenth Yearbook 
Chairman: Julian C. Aldrich, State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri 
Presentation: Erling M. Hunt, editor 
Discussion: Brooks Emeny and Harold M. Long; secretary, Russell T. McNutt 
Luncheon B. Our American Neighbors 
Chairman: Malcolm W. Davis, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Addresses: United States’ Understanding of Latin America, A Latin-American Estimate, Oscar A. Gacittta, Concep- 
cién, Chile; United States’ Understanding of Canada, A Canadian Estimate, T. F. M. Newton, McGill University; 
secretary, Ethel DeMarsh 
Luncheon C. Place of Social Studies in the Curriculum 
Chairman: Orlando W. Stephenson, University of Michigan 
Panel: Stephen M. Corey, Rev. C. E. Elwell, R. O. Hughes, G. H. Reavis, H. L. Smith; secretary, George W. 
Hodgkins 
Luncheon D. Vitalizing the Teachings of Local Government; Joint Luncheon with the American Political Science 
Association 
Chairman: Howard White, Miami University 
Speaker: William E. Mosher; secretary, Hugh Laughlin 
Luncheon E. Committee Report on Consumer Education in the United States 
Chairman: Archie W. Troelstrup, Stephens College 
Presentation and discussion: Robert A. Bream, Stewart B. Hamblen, and Palmer Howard; secretary, Hazel Phillips 
Luncheon F. Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual Differences: Fifteenth Yearbook 
Chairman: Alice W. Spieseke, Columbia University 
Presentation: Edward Krug, Montana State University 
Discussion: Harold Alberty, Hallie T. Smith, Kenneth B. Thurston; secretary, Robert L. Reeves 
2:30 to 3:20 p.m. General Session 
Presiding: I. James Quillen, Stanford University 
Address: Economic Welfare in the Post-War World, Eugene Staley 
$:30 to 5:00 p.m. Section Meetings 
Group 1. Effective Classroom Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
Chairman: William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
Panel: Daniel C. Knowlton, Leland S. March, Raymond J. Snodgrass; secretary, John H. Hamburg 
Group 2. Recent Developments in the Field of Critical Thinking 
Chairman: Frederick G. Marcham, Cornell University 
Panel: Dwight L. Arnold, Henry H. Kronenberg, Harriet Stull, Ruth West; secretary Marguerite B. Strahan 
Group 3. Integrating State and Local Materials into the American History Course 
Chairman: A. C, Krey, University of Minnesota 
Panel: Virginia M. Brown, Margaret Campbell, Helen L. Macon, Jeannette P. Nichols, George H. Slappey; secre- 
tary, Ruth Andersen 
Group 4. (Continuation of morning session) 
Group 5. (Continuation of morning session) 
Group 6. Home and Family Living. Joint Session with the American Home Economics Association 
Co-Chairmen: Dorotha F. Marlow, Shaker Heights, Ohio, Public Schools, and Harry Bard, Baltimore Public Schools 
Speakers: Lloyd Allen Cook and Esther McGinnis; secretary, Christine Hillman 
Group 7. Social Education for Returning Veterans 
Chairman: Robert H. Reid, Great Neck, New York, Public Schools 
Panel: Edwin M. Barton, Marshall R. Beard, Philo C. Dunsmore, Robert LaFollette, Myrtle Roberts, Wayne G. 
Smith, Norman Woelfel; secretary, Emily R. Gibson 
Group 8. Work Experience as a Phase of Social Education 
Chairman: Warren G. Seyfert, University of Chicago High School 
Panel: Robert N. Bush, Leonard S. Kenworthy, Ray Lussenhop, Richard H. McFeely; secretary, Pauline P. Schwartz 
Group g. (Continuation of morning session) 
Speakers: Kermit Eby and Henry S. Woodbridge 
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Group 10. America’s Understanding of China 
Chairman: Jacob C. Meyer, Western Reserve University 
Speaker: Haldore Hanson, Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State 
Panel: Margaret Brayton, Evangeline R. Purcell, Marguerite Ann Stewart, Dorothy L. Wahl; secretary, John 
Schwarz 
Group 11. (Continuation of morning session) 
Chairman: J. R. Whitaker, George Peabody College for Teachers 
Theme: The Place of Geography in the Social Studies 
Speakers: Harry Lathrop and George J. Miller; secretary Edna Eisen 
Group 12. Some Aspects of Current Politics, National and International 
Chairman: Stanley E. Dimond, Detroit Public Schools 
Addresses: Determining Factors in the 1944 Election, Wilfred E. Binkley, Ohio Northern University, and Canadian 
Views on the International Scene, George W. Brown, University of Toronto; secretary, Carl C. Radder 
6:30 to 8:15 p.m. Banquet 
Toastmaster: Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University 
Address: Some Excerpts from an Encyclopedia of Educational Terms, Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota 
8:30 p.m. General Session. Junior Town Meeting of the Air—Demonstration 
Moderator: W. Linwood Chase, Boston University 
Discussion: Shall the United States Adopt Compulsory Military Service for Youth After the War? 
Critique Panel: W. Linwood Chase, William B. Levenson, G. H. Reavis 


Saturday, November 25 
g:00 to 9:30 a.m. General Session 
Presiding: Mary G. Kelty, Washington, D.C. 
Report of the Commission on Post-War Policy: The Social Studies Look Beyond the War, Roy A. Price, Syracuse 
University, Chairman 
9:40 to 11:30 a.m. Section Meetings. Theme: Implementation of The Social Studies Look Beyond the War 
First section. Primary Grades 
Chairman: E. T. McSwain, Northwestern University 
Panel: Elizabeth B. Carey, Katherine Clarke, Anna Hallberg, Allegra J. Ingleright, Grace E. Storm, Blanche Ver- 
beck, Cordelia M. Horn; secretary, Ruth Roediger 
Second Section. Middle Grades 
Chairman: Edwin H. Reeder, University of Illinois 
Panel: Elsie M. Beck, Prudence Cutright, Gertrude M. Lewis, Ida B. DePencier, Bertha Richardson; secretary, 
Florence Potter 
Third Session. Community Civics 
Chairman: F. Leslie Speir, Cleveland Public Schools 
Panel: Stillman M. Hobbs, Olis G. Jamison, Ruth Coyner Little, Kenneth W. Povenmire; secretary, Roger A. 
Dunning 
Fourth Section. American History and Geography 
Chairman: Richard J. Purcell, Catholic University 
Panel: Mabel B. Casner, Ralph W. Cordier, Clarence P. Denman, Anna B. Peck, Paul Seehausen, J. R. Whitaker; 
secretary, Ruth Corbin 
Fifth Section. World History and Geography 
Chairman: Horace T. Morse, University of Minnesota 
Panel: Donald R. Alter, Meribah Clark, Julia Emery, Grace Croyle Hankins, J. Granville Jensen, Leonard O. 
Packard, Erwin J. Urch; secretary, Bertha R. Leaman 
Sixth Section. Contemporary Problems 
Chairman: R. B. Patin, Shaker Heights Public Schools 
Panel: William M. Brewer, Nadine Clark, Eleanor Florence, Theodore D. Rice, Hillis A. Staley, Archie W. Troel- 
strup; secretary, Joseph C. Baumgartner 
Seventh Section. Social Studies in the Program of Vocational Education 
Chairman: C. C. Barnes, Detroit Public Schools 
Panel: Frank A. Maas, Charles H. Wesley, J. C. Wright; secretary Edward F. Jerrow 
Eighth Section. Social Studies in Adult Education 
Chairman: George H. Baker, Detroit, Michigan 
Panel: Lee B. Bauer, Vivian J. Beamon, Vernon Bowyer, Marguerite Burnett, Fannia M. Cohn, L. C. Larson, 
Alice V. Myers; secretary, Lt. Eugene J. Taylor 
Ninth Section. The Social Sciences in the Program of Teacher Education 
Chairman: Burr W. Phillips, University of Wisconsin 
Panel: Harold J. Bowers, Stanley E. Dimond, Hugh Graham, Margaret A. Koopman, John L. Miller; secretary, 
Jacob C. Meyer 
Tenth Section. Social Studies in the Rural Schools 
Chairman: Ella A. Hawkinson, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Panel: Martha E. Layman, W. H. Palmer, W. L. Shuman, R. Bruce Tom, Terry Wickham; secretary, Hannah Yager 
12:00 to 1:45 p.m. General Session—Luncheon Meeting 
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Business Meeting 


a ee 





Presiding: I. James Quillen ( 
Past-Presidents Symposium 
4 Presiding: Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University . 
‘ee. Discussion: Keeping Abreast of Developments in the Social Studies, C. C. Barnes, R. O. Hughes, Allen Y. King, | 
fi. Roy A. Price, Edgar B. Wesley, Ruth West, Howard E. Wilson, Fremont P. Wirth | 
f 2:00 p.m. General Session 1 
Presiding: Alain Locke, Howard University 


Theme: Broader Realization of Democratic Values 
Address: Racial Diversity in National Unity, Carey McWilliams, Author and Lecturer 
Address: Cultural Diversity in National Unity, Otto Klineberg, Columbia University 
Address: Religious Diversity in National Unity, Rev. George B. Ford, Corpus Christi Roman Catholic Church, New 
York 
Address: Human Dignity in the American Way of Life, Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University 
Hotel reservations should be made in advance and addressed to the Hotel Statler, mentioning the meeting of the , 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
} Luncheon and banquet reservations should be addressed to M. F. Hartshorn, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
with payment enclosed. 








Exhibits of teaching materials and aids will open at 3:00 P.M., November 23, in the Euclid Ballroom. t 

Final program. A copy of the final program will be mailed to National Council members, and to others on request to 2 
M. F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, around November 1. 

Registration. All who attend meetings are requested to register at the registration desk on the mezzanine floor after 3:30 I 
p.M. Thursday, or after 8:30 Friday and Saturday mornings. Registration is free to members of the National Council; $1.00 a 
for others. . 
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Some Parallels with Populism in 
the Twentieth Century 


John D. Hicks 





ECENTLY I was introduced to an audi- 
ence by a speaker who declared that his- 
torians are divided into two groups, (1) 
those who assert that history always repeats itself, 
and (2) those who assert that history never re- 
peats itself. I cannot recall to which group he 
assigned me, although I hope it was to the sec- 
ond. But in spite of the fact that history can never 
repeat itself in exact detail, many new problems 
are not unlike others long since solved, or 
dodged, and many interesting parallels do de- 
velop. 

It would not do to try to prove that there is a 
single fixed pattern of revolt always followed by 
American farmers in distress. The pattern, and 
for that matter even its geographic setting, varies. 
But there are certain similarities between the 
struggles for economic betterment staged by the 
farmers of the Populist period and the struggles 
for the same desirable end staged by their sons 
and grandsons in the years that followed the 
First World War. If we examine a little into the 
nature of these parallels, perhaps the earlier 
events, which we know better, may shed some 
light on those which came later. We may even, 
on the basis of such parallels as we can establish, 
guess timidly as to the future. Such a guessing 
game can do no serious harm, and we might pos- 
sibly sometimes guess right. 


THE BACKGROUND OF POPULISM 


HE sequence of events in the earlier era is 
clear. There was first a great expansion in 
agricultural production, a genuine agricultural 
boom, particularly in the food-producing area 
known to geographers as the West North Cen- 








This paper was read at a session of the St. Louis 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, held April 21, 1944. The author is Morrison 
Professor of History in the University of California. 








tral States. This was followed by a disastrous 
slump in farm prices, a slump that cut the 
ground right out from under the real, or fancied, 
prosperity that the affected areas had enjoyed. 
Next the farmers began to organize, protesting 
usually that they had only social and economic 
ends in view, but soon listening eagerly to orators 
who adjured them to raise less corn and more 
hell, fewer pigs but more politics. Then came the 
political phase, with its initial effort to work 
through the existing political parties, and its 
rapid drift into third-party action, after the col- 
lapse of the third-party movement, and finally, 
the salvaging of a remarkably large proportion of 
the farmers’ program of reform. 

And now, as Al Smith used to say when he was 
posing as the farmers’ candidate for President, 
let’s look at the record. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PARALLEL 


HE great expansion in agricultural produc- 

tion which struck the United States during 
the eighties was in part also the result of new ma- 
chines and the transportation revolution. As long 
as the markets of the world had need of American 
products, all was well. But when American farm- 
ers, increasingly in competition with other farm- 
ers the world over, saw their markets fade and 
their prices fall, the trouble began. For the 
twentieth century, the period of agricultural ex- 
pansion was ushered in by the First World War. 
While the United States was neutral, exports to 
the warring nations soared to higher and ever 
higher figures. After the United States entered 
the war, the demands were still further increased. 
Food, the farmers were assured, would win the 
war, Cotton was a wartime necessity. Tobacco 
was closely associated with soldier morale. There 
could be no such thing as too much, Six and one- 
half million dollars were donated by the Federal 
government, in 1918 alone, to provide free seed 
for those who would plant it. And so production 
rose, Between 1914 and 1918 the production of 
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milk cows went up by 34 per cent, of beef cat- 
tle 38.8 per cent, of hogs 100 per cent, of sheep 
130 per cent, and of wool 264 per cent. The 
wheat acreage of 1919 was the largest in Ameri- 
can history. During the five years that ended with 
1914 the average aggregate value of the American 
farm crop was six billion dollars. By 1917 it was 
thirteen billions, and by 1918 fourteen. Nor was 
there any sagging in production as the war came 
to an end. For year after year harvest yields went 
right on increasing, even though the export de- 
mand fell off after 1920, and prices began to 
tumble. 

While the war boom lasted, high prices paral- 
leled high production. When wheat went to $3.48 
a bushel in May, 1917, controls were instituted 
which kept the price at $2.20 a bushel during the 
rest of 1917, and $2.26 a bushel the year follow- 
ing. Stimulated by these fantastic prices, Ameri- 
can farmers brought a total of forty-five million 
new acres into production, much of it marginal 
and sub-marginal land that in normal times 
would never have been cultivated at all. Here 
began, as everyone knows, the modern history of 
the Dust Bowl. 

Land prices responded to the stimulus of high 
prices for agricultural commodities. By 1920 the 
average price per acre of land sold was 54 per 
cent greater than in 1916. The corn belt was par- 
ticularly hard hit by the war boom. “Roughly 
speaking,” according to one observer, “land had 
gone up $2 an acre for every cent a bushel of true 
advances in corn values.” In Iowa the average 
increase in land values for the year 1919 was $63 
per acre, or about 33 per cent. Real-estate men, 
boosters’ clubs, local newspapers, small-town 
merchants and bankers all gloried in the new 
prosperity. Predictions were rife that lowa corn 
land would eventually be worth $700 or $800 per 
acre, that prices would never seriously decline, 
since population would be certain to increase 
more rapidly than production could follow. 


HIS was the kind of boom that the frontier 

farmers of the 1880’s had enjoyed, and it 
came to the same unhappy end. In the earlier era 
such causes as bad weather, increased world pro- 
duction, and overexpansion into areas of insuf- 
ficient rainfall had brought an end to the boom. 
In the 1920’s the world’s “return to normalcy” 
was what in considerable part, at least, wrecked 
the American farmer. When European farmers 
began to grow their own, there was a disastrous 
shrinkage in the demand for American goods. 
But there were other factors also. Mechanized 
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equipment cut down on the demand for feed 
crops such as hay and oats, and added corre. 
spondingly to the surplus available for human 
consumption. Prohibition substituted hard 
liquor for beer, and almost extinguished the 
brewers’ demand for grain. American food habits 
changed, and the vogue for streamlined feminine 
figures played havoc with the demand for fats 
and starches. With the price no longer guaran. 
teed by the government, wheat dropped by 1921 
to a dollar a bushel, and then kept right on going 
down. Corn, which in 1919 had sold at $1.34, sold 
in 1921 at 41 cents. According to one farm leader, 
six bushels of corn while the boom was on would 
buy a ton of coal, but by 1921 it took sixty 
bushels. Even allowing for the customary exag- 
geration, this was a considerable discrepancy. 
And so the bottom dropped out of agriculture, 
just as had happened in the bad years of the late 
1880's and the early 1890's. Starting slowly late 
in June, 1920, the disaster gathered momentum 
during the fall marketing season, and kept on 
going from bad to worse until February, 1942, 
after which conditions long refused to improve. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether any real 
farm prosperity could be recognized until after 
the outbreak of the Second World War. Mort- 
gages were increased, and sometimes foreclosed. 
Barns and houses remained unpainted. Farm 
children, obliged to leave school or college, some- 
times sought the safety-valve of the city, where 
they were joined by other country boys and girls, 
also seeking jobs in industry. The farmers’ stand- 
ard of living declined, and the actual number of 
farms and farmers was reduced by over a million. 


FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS AND PARTIES 


HE next stage in the farmers’ program of 

protest was organization. In the 1880's the 
Farmers’ Alliances and similar farm orders had 
existed long before the hard times set in, but 
they began to grow only when the going got 
really tough. The same thing happened in the 
1920's. Farmers in distress listened to organizers 
whom they would have ordered off the place only 
a few years before. The Farmers’ Union, founded 
in Point, Texas, in 1903, the American Society of 
Equity, organized in Indianapolis in igo, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, an out- 
growth of the county-agent system which began 
about 1906—all these movements, with the advent 
of the hard times, took on new and astonishing 
vigor. Even the old Grange, which had existed 
since the seventies mainly as a social organiza- 
tion, came to life. Most militant of all was the 
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National Nonpartisan League, launched in 
North Dakota in 1915, and actively promoted 
there and in neighboring northwestern states 
ever since. Of these organizations only the Non- 
partisan League had avowed at the start a defi- 


 nitely political program. The others mainly 


stressed co-operative marketing, with a weather 
eye also in the direction of co-operative buying 
and co-operative manufacturing. The Farm 
Bureau, more conservative than the others, 
sought to promote efficient methods of produc- 
tion as well as of distribution, urge diversified 
farming, taught better soil management, kept in 
close touch with the state agricultural colleges. 
But the Nonpartisan League had pointed out a 
pathway that the hard-pressed farmers found al- 
most irresistible. It was the same pathway that 
the Farmers’ Alliances had taken in the early 
nineties, the pathway of political action. Empha- 
sizing the age-old unremedied grievances of the 
wheat farmer, A. C. Townley, the organizer of 
the League, had urged his followers to enter the 
Republican primaries of North Dakota in 1916 
with a full slate of League candidates. As a result 
the League candidate for governor was nomi- 
nated and elected; while two years later the 
League captured a majority of the members of 
the state legislature and sent three Congress- 
men to Washington. The League program of 
reform, which included such radical demands as 
state ownership of terminal elevators, flour mills, 
packing houses, and cold-storage plants, fared 
for one reason or another less successfully, but 
the political triumph of the League was com- 
lete. 
P "The methods of the North Dakota farmers 
soon gained considerable currency throughout 
the Northwest. In Minnesota, when C. A. Lind- 
bergh, League candidate and father of the avia- 
tor, failed of nomination for governor in the 
Republican primary of 1918, an independent 
Farmer-Labor ticket was nominated which lost 
the election but made the new party it repre- 
sented immediately the second party in the state. 
Thereafter for a period of more than twenty 
years the Farmer-Labor party was the outstand- 
ing feature of Minnesota politics, and during 
most of the decade of the thirties it dominated 
the state government. In Wisconsin the old line 
of cleavage between the La Follette Progressives 
and the Stalwarts grew deeper year by year, and 
led finally to the creation of a new third party, 
which in reality, as anyone from Wisconsin 
must know, was a first or second party more often 
than a third. In South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 


Washington, and Colorado independent parties, 
dependent primarily on farmer support, also 
took the field, 

In the national area there was not quite the 
equivalent of the Populist party, but there was 
something very similar. In the early nineties a 
growing group of Alliance Congressmen—men 
who regardless of party looked out for the farm- 
ers’ interests—had made its appearance in Wash- 
ington. The phenomenon was repeated in the 
1920's with the formation of the Farm Bloc, 
which in June, 1922, claimed twenty-six Senators 
and a somewhat larger but less clearly identified 
group of Representatives. The Farm Bloc de- 
manded encouragement for co-operative market- 
ing, more liberal farm credits, effective control 
of the packers, reduced freight rates, and all the 
tariff protection for farm products it could get. 
The close connection between the Farm Bloc and 
what had become perhaps the leading farm or- 
ganization was abundantly clear; the first meet- 
ing of the Bloc was held in the Washington office 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
Farm Bloc as a definite organization was not 
long-lived, and it was far from radical. But it was 
not unlike the pre-Populist group of Alliance- 
men in Congress whose chief concern was to 
represent the farmers’ point of view. 


PARALLELS AND CONTRASTS 


HE most conspicuous difference between the 

later and the earlier farmer movements was 
the failure of the former and the success of the 
latter in enlisting labor support. Indeed, one may 
almost say that Labor in the twentieth century 
took the lead, and the farmers followed along. 
This seems to have been rather definitely true 
of the Progressive party of 1924, which put up the 
ticket of La Follette and Wheeler in its vain effort 
to capture the Presidency. A Farmer-Labor party, 
more Labor than Farmer, had appeared during 
the election of 1920, but failed to attract con- 
siderable support. But the return of the railroads 
to private hands, the ruthless suppression of 
strikes, and the persistent baiting of aliens, par- 
ticularly those with radical labor records, aroused 
organized labor to action. 

Urged along by a self-appointed group of lib- 
eral intellectuals, and supported by the ever- 
embattled farmers of the Middle West, American 
labor leaders for once drifted away from their 
historic nonpartisan stand, and joined in a third- 
party movement. They did not elect their candi- 
date, La Follette, although he awakened equal 
enthusiasm among both labor and farmer groups, 
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and was even endorsed by the Socialists. Nor did 
they found a third party of any such vitality as 
the People’s party which had nominated Weaver 
for President in i892. But they registered a pro- 
test that was not to be overlooked. La Follette 
ran first only in his own state, Wisconsin, but he 
ran second in eleven states—California, Idaho, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wyoming—and he polled nearly five million 
votes, more than 20 per cent of the total cast for 
all candidates. 

In the American party system the third party, 
as such, has hardly a chance at survival. The two 
older parties are of necessity organized mainly 
along opportunistic lines. The one certain dif- 
ference in their platforms is to be found in the 
phrases “We point with pride,” and “We view 
with alarm.” If a really threatening third party 
arises, the old parties make haste, therefore, to 
aaopt its program, or enough of its program, to 
induce large numbers of third-party supporters to 
vote regular once again. That was what hap- 
pened to Populism. In 1896 the Democrats, by 
coming out for free silver and nominating Bryan, 
outbid the Republicans for the Populist vote. 
But the Republicans, while adamant in their op- 
position to free silver, were not long in discover- 
ing the necessity of conciliating ex-Populists in 
other ways. Indeed, Roosevelt Republicanism, 
that is, Theodore Roosevelt Republicanism, rang 
the changes with rare accuracy on many time- 
honored Populist demands. 


THe INFLUENCE OF POPULISM 


HE first fourteen years of the twentieth cen- 

tury were years of great prosperity for Amer- 
ican farmers. Prices were good. Land values were 
high and going higher. The country towns were 
full of retired farmers, men who had made their 
stake, and had turned over their farms to tenants, 
often also their own children and heirs. City 
dwellers complained bitterly of the high cost of 
living, particularly of food-stuffs. The population 
of the United States, thanks in no small part to 
immigrants who located in cities and became fac- 
tory workers, had increased from 62.5 million in 
1890 to 75.5 million in 1900, and go million in 
1910. In a sense the nation had turned its back on 
the farm and its face toward the city. James J. 
Hill maintained that the rapidly growing popula- 
tion would soon exhaust the food supply. “In 
twenty-five years,” he said, “we shall face a na- 
tion-wide famine.” Theodore Roosevelt lamented 
the lack of new arable lands, and held that much 


larger crops must be obtained from lands al- 
ready opened up. Taft believed that the advance. 
ing cost of foodstuffs was due to an increase in 
consumption without a corresponding increase in 
production. He even spoke of subsidies to agri- 
culture, although mainly to denounce them. The 
farmer, he said, did not really need a subsidy 
and would never accept one. About that he might 
have been wrong. 

These years of great prosperity were also years 
of great fruition for Populist principles. Railroad 
regulation, so loudly demanded in Populist plat- 
forms, even at the threat of government owner. 
ship, made rapid strides, both in state and na- 
tion. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act, dormant 
throughout the nineties, was brought to life in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s administration, and in 
Wilson’s was improved and extended. Free silver 
faded out of the picture, but gold and credit in- 
flation did for money and banking nearly all 
that the farmers who had voted for Bryan had 
ever dared to hope. Eventually Bryan himself had 
a part in writing into the statutes the Federal 
Reserve Act, an intelligent answer, in a way, to 
the Populists’ unintelligent prayers. Rural cred- 
its were soon to follow, and even the first steps 
in the direction of federal warehousing. 

The Populist demands for direct government 
made even more astonishing headway. The Aus- 
tralian ballot and the direct primary became al- 
most universal. The initiative and the referen- 
dum swept through many western states. The 
direct election of United States Senators was ac- 
complished, first by preferential primary laws, 
then by an amendment to the national Constitu- 
tion. The decision of the Supreme Court against 
the power of Congress to levy an income tax was 
directly and categorically recalled. As Tom Wat- 
son might have said, “It was not a revolt, it was 
a revolution.” Reform politicians were driven to 
great lengths in their efforts to defend their do- 
mains against conservative encroachments, and 
sometimes, as for many years in Wisconsin, their 
ranks were sadly torn by internal strife. In the 
national arena the Republican party split in 
1912 because Taft, unlike his predecessor and 
chief critic, Roosevelt, had been found to be in- 
sufficiently devoted to Populist principles. Where- 
upon Wilson, on a platform replete with Popu- 
list trimmings, marched forward to victory. 


RECENT FARM LEGISLATION 


HERE is the parallel for this in later 
W twentieth-century history? The golden 


age of peacetime prosperity was not to be dupli- 
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cated; “parity” prices are still figured on ratios 
established during the years that preceded the 
First World War, But the embattled farmers of 
the twenties and thirties were hardly less suc- 
cessful than their predecessors in getting their 
way. Their third-party movements went the cus- 
tomary route toward oblivion, but efforts to 
placate the farmer vote became an obsession of 
old party politicians, regardless of party. A car- 
toon of the campaign of 1928 told the story. In 
the first scene Al Smith, surrounded by sundry 
Tammany braves from the sidewalks of New 


York, enters the barnyard, with three-legged . 


stool and pail, to relieve of her treasure a frac- 
tious but heavily laden milk cow, labeled the 
“farmer vote.” In the second scene the redoubt- 
able Al stands proudly by while the fractious cow 
sits down on the stool, and the asphalt followers 
perched on the barnyard fence declaim in won- 
derment, “I didn’t think he could do it.” 

As a matter of fact, he didn’t, for that year the 
farmers swallowed the Republican rather than 
the Democratic bait. They were thus denied their 
beloved McNary-Haugen bill, but through a 
Federal Farm Board they got a princely subsidy 
for co-operative marketing and for the creation 
of stabilization corporations to fix high prices for 
wheat and cotton. When these measures failed 
to satisfy, they voted the Democratic ticket in 
1932, and emerged with the AAA. Then, when 
the Supreme Court gagged at the processors’ tax 
and declared the AAA unconstitutional, they 
crashed through with a Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, and later with a new 
AAA that a new Supreme Court did not choose 
to challenge. All this may have constituted a clear 
denial of Taft’s theory that the farmer would 
never want or take a subsidy, but it adds up 
neatly to the sum that what the farmer wants 


badly enough he gets. And further, he gets what 
he wants, not through the third party by means 
of which he lets off steam, but through one or 
the other or both of the older parties, each of 
which is willing to outdo its adversary in its keen 
desire to conciliate the farmer vote. 


Wuat Lies AHEAD? 


O WHAT extent is a third parallel in sight? 

We are in the midst of another wartime 
boom. Farm prices are high and would go higher 
if inflation controls were not maintained. Un- 
mindful of the experience of the First World 
War, many farmers, particularly the large cor- 
poration farmers of the Pacific West, would be 
glad to break the controls and let the balloon go 
up. And then, after the war, what next? A period 
of deflation and acute agricultural distress? A 
new rash of agricultural organizations leading 
the hard-pressed farmers toward new reforms and 
higher subsidies? A new third party of the dis- 
contented? Another competition by the old par- 
ties for farmer votes? Maybe, even, another world 
war? Time alone can tell. 

But, unless it is true that “we learn from his- 
tory that we cannot learn from history,” it does 
seem that the same old cycle need not repeat it- 
self. The inflation balloon must at least be kept 
on the ground. Plans must be laid for the future, 
and the means for carrying them out must also 
be devised. If, as seems probable, the agricultural 
industry cannot help itself make and enforce 
such plans, the government must help, The agri- 
cultural industry in the United States has some- 
how to be maintained, but how much better if 
it could be saved these periodic booms and crises 
and rehabilitations that have marked its history 
now for more than half a century. 
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The Poll Tax and Negro 


Suffrage in Texas 
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E ARE now witnessing a renewal of 

agitation for a federal elections law 

that will terminate poll tax require- 
ments for voting. The assumption is that such a 
federal law will in some way enfranchise Ne- 
groes that are now illegally denied the right to 
vote. The discussion to date has evoked much 
theory, considerable heat, and very little real in- 
formation. There is an obvious effort to rush the 
country into early action on the basis of vague 
assertions and glittering generalities. 

Before concluding that the poll tax does in 
fact prevent Negroes from voting, we should 
have careful investigations to supply answers to 
such questions as the following: How much is the 
tax? Does it constitute a burden too high for poor 
voters to pay? Is the tax the same for all, regard- 
less of sex, color, race, education, and occupa- 
tion? What exemptions are provided? Do Ne- 
groes pay the poll tax and thus qualify as voters? 
Are the people in the states with such laws gen- 
erally satisfied with the way they work, and do 
they wish to retain them? Would termination 
of the poll tax requirement for voting materially 
increase the proportion of Negroes who vote at 
important general elections? What are the real 
reasons for non-voting among Negroes? 

A graduate student in one of our Northern 
colleges whose home was in Texas undertook to 
find answers to some of these questions for his 
own state. The task turned out to be very diff- 
cult, Data had to be collected from county offi- 


* William Ellison of Seguin, Texas; M.A., Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 











How does the poll tax actually operate in the 
Southern political system? Is it necessarily discrim- 
inatory? Would its repeal increase the number of 
Negro voters? This article, which deals with such 
questions, is contributed by a professor of history in 
the Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 











cials, local white and Negro politicians, Negro 
preachers, social workers, Negro professors, and 
from other personal contacts. He started out 
with an assumption that the poll tax was the 
chief obstacle to Negro voting. He found very 
little to support that assumption as his facts 
accumulated. Some of his findings are included 
in this article. 


THE NEGRO POPULATION OF TEXAS 


EXAS is our largest state with the fifth 

largest Negro population. It is a Southern 
state, but it is far more than that. It is a Western 
state as well. Conditions vary widely from one 
section to another: the southeast is similar to 
the Old South; the western part bears no re- 
semblance to that region. There are 254 counties. 
Two of these, Harrison and San Jacinto, have 
more Negroes than whites; and 8 other counties, 
Anderson, Brazos, Bower, Camp, Falls, Lean, 
Panda, and Waller have more than go per cent 
Negro population. 

On the other hand, there are, according to the 
last census, 16 counties without a single Negro 
resident and 8 other counties with fewer than 
five Negroes each. Here is a total of 24 counties 
with a combined Negro population of only 20. 
It is only in Michigan and Wisconsin that one 
can find a section in our northern states with a 
similar block of counties so exclusively white as 
are these 24 Texas counties. 

In general the Negroes are concentrated in 
the southern and the eastern parts of Texas, but 
they expand into the central part, following the 
cotton crop. They are also present in large num- 
bers in all of the larger cities where they form 
the bulk of the dependable labor. 

Texas has no bitter memories of Negro and 
Scalawag misgovernment during Reconstruction. 
There were never more than 11 Negroes in any 
one legislature and only 29 of the 254 counties 
ever sent a Negro representative to the legisla- 
ture. None has been elected since 1896. Texas has 
never had a problem of reclaiming the state or 
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any important part of it from Negro domination 
and the Negro has not been an important factor 
in Texas politics for a half century. 


THe Texas “Pott Tax” 


HE PRESENT poll tax provision of the 

Constitution dates from 1902 and apparently 
has no connection historically with a struggle to 
save the state from Negro rule. Texas has now 
had more than forty years of experience with the 
poll tax as a requirement for voting. Few voters 
have any personal experience with any other 
scheme of registration. 

There is nothing selective about the law. It 
applies to everybody, white and black, alike. 
There are no grandfather clauses or educational 
provisions that can be used to let the whites vote 
without paying the tax. There are few exemp- 
tions and these are for military service, physical 
disability, and age, Again these are the same for 
all, regardless of race. 

The tax is purely nominal—$1.50 per year. Of 
this one dollar goes to the general school fund 
of the state and fifty cents for general state ex- 
penses. Local governments are permitted in some 
cases to add an additional twenty-five cents for 
local expenses. 

Literally Texas does not have a poll tax but a 
registration fee, and this is less than is com- 
monly charged in Northern states for a resident 
fishing license or by most small towns for a dog 
license. The mere statement of the amount of the 
tax immediately raises a serious doubt whether it 
is enough in itself to keep any good citizen from 
voting. There cannot be very many people in 
Texas who cannot afford to contribute a dollar 
a year to the cost of general education and fifty 
cents for the running expenses of the state. 

The tax is paid to the county tax collector who 
also is in charge of registration. The applicant 
fills out a blank containing the pertinent infor- 
mation concerning himself and takes an oath that 
the statements he gives are true. He then pays his 
$1.50 or supplies proof that he is exempt from 
such payment. He is then given a receipt on a 
substantial card, very much like those used for 
automobile driver licenses. On this is a number, 
the name of the voter, his age, his sex, the pre- 
cinct in which he resides, his race, where he was 
born, the length of his residence in Texas, his 
occupation, and his post-office address, If he lives 
in an incorporated place, his card must also show 
how long he has resided in such city or town. 

A duplicate of this registration card, or poll 
tax receipt as it is called officially, is retained 


and from these the county tax collector makes 
up the registration lists for each precinct. These 
give the same information for each voter as the 
poll tax receipt. When a Texan goes to vote, 
he presents his poll tax receipt. This is his 
identification and it must agree with the register. 
Even those who are exempted by law from pay- 
ing any poll tax must carry the receipt card with 
the same detailed information and present it to 
the election officials for their inspection. 


VOTER is registered only for the year in 
which he pays the poll tax. If he omits 
this formality he cannot vote at the following 
election. There is no way he can swear in his 
vote. There are no penalties for neglecting to 
pay and the tax is not cumulative. Any voter can 
skip any year he pleases. Registration on off 
years is about four-fifths that of election years. 
The Constitution specifies that the poll tax 
must be paid before February 1 preceding the 
election. This is a full nine months or more in 
advance of the regular election and six months in 
advance of the primary. This in itself must be a 
strong factor in eliminating the careless or in- 
different voter. 

The “Poll Tax Receipt” is a card of the usual 
size to carry in a pocketbook or a card-case. Tex- 
ans habitually carry this with them just as they 
do their automobile operator’s license. The ad- — 
vantage of such a detailed personnel identifica- 
tion, certified by a responsible public officer, is 
too obvious to require elaboration. For trips to 
Mexico it serves the practical purpose of a pass- 
port and one sees the immigration authorities at 
the border checking these cards in the hands of 
returning travelers. Such a card is worth all it 
costs as a personal identification in securing 
credit at stores, cashing checks, or as identifica- 
tion in case of accident. 

The Texas system of registration and com- 
plete personal identification of the voter has 
solved a problem that plagues election officials in 
all Northern states, that of duplicate voting. 
Registration is far in advance of elections, there 
are no late registrations, it costs $1.50 for each 
registration, the voter has to carry his personal 
identification card with him to the polls. There 
is ample time for opposition party workers to 
check the registration lists for fraudulent registra- 
tions, and there are no registrations carried over 
from previous elections. The graveyards cannot 
be voted. The Texas registration system has 
much to commend it in its provisions for honest 
elections. 
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Pott TAx PAYMENTs BY NEGROES 


O NEGROES pay the poll tax? They cer- 
tainly do. In some counties it was found 
that 80 per cent or more of the possible Negro 
voters had either paid the poll tax or received 
exemptions and had thus registered for the elec- 
tion in 1942. In other counties the percentage 
was much smaller. In every county, however, 
from which returns could be secured some Ne- 
groes had qualified as voters. Texas is so large 
that it is a herculean task to go to every county 
seat to secure data, County tax collectors do not 
have the clerical help to supply such information. 
Usable returns were secured from thirty-nine 
counties in the area of greatest density of Negro 
population. Nearly one half of the total Negro 
population of the state resided in these thirty- 
nine counties. In them there was a theoretical 
total of 244,283 Negro voters. Of these the reports 
showed that 63,560 had complied with the poll 
tax requirements and were registered. This aver- 
ages one Negro out of four, as compared with a 
total registration for all possible voters in the 
state of one out of three in 1942. 

This sampling is so large that it is probably 
representative of conditions throughout the state. 
If the same percentage holds for the entire state, 
more than 130,000 Negroes annually pay the poll 
tax and hold registration cards for the elections. 

Negro registration for voting varies widely 
from county to county. In Anderson County only 
2 per cent were reported as having paid the poll 
tax, while in Limestone County, with practically 
the same Negro population, 45 per cent had done 
so. In Tom Green County 83 per cent of the pos- 
sible Negro voters paid the tax and qualified as 
voters, This is as high a per cent of registration 
as can be found among whites in practically any 
county in the United States. 

Why this wide difference in Negro payment 
of the poll tax? The law is the same for all coun- 
ties. Negroes are about as well off in one county 
as in another. The reason must be found in local 
conditions. Custom favors Negro registration in 
one county and frowns on it in another. In no 
case did Negroes report that actual intimidation 
was used to discourage registration. They just 
didn’t register. That was all there was to it! 

We have no comparable returns for white 
voters. Apparently less than half of them regis- 
tered in 1942. This much we know. The poll tax 
in Texas is not selective and does not keep Ne- 
groes from voting and at the same time permit 
whites to vote. 


VOTING BY NEGROES 


O NEGROES vote? Again the answer is, 
they do! In some counties the reports state 
that all of the registered Negroes voted in 1942, 
In others as low as 8 per cent of those registered 
were reported as having voted. The average for 
the twenty-nine counties in the survey shows 
that a little more than half of those who pay 
the poll tax actually voted in 1942. 

For the state as a whole it is approximately 
correct to say that one fourth of the eligible 
Negroes pay the poll tax and register, and that 
one half of those who qualify actually vote. Fig. 
ures for voting have to be based upon estimates 
of competent observers as elections records can- 
not be examined. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PARTY SYSTEM 


N EFFORT was made to find out why three 
fourths of the eligible Negro voters do not 
register and why one half of those who do regis- 
ter do not vote. Voters everywhere are reluctant 
to disclose their real reasons for non-voting. This 
was particularly true in Texas. Such reasons as 
were given read surprisingly like those given in 
one of the best residential districts in a Northern 
city. Indifference stands high on the list. A few 
were afraid they might endanger their jobs, 

The reason which was given by the greatest 
number was that the politicians did not seek 
their vote. There are a few places in Texas, usu- 
ally in the larger cities and in connection with 
local elections, where the Negro vote is actively 
sought by the politicians. Where that condition 
exists, Negroes vote nearly as freely as do the 
whites. Where the contrary condition is true, the 
Negro vote is small. 

The survey brought out an interesting point. 
Republicans were most active in soliciting the 
Negro vote; but when it came to the details of 
voting, Negroes received most help from Demo- 
crats, 

Obviously, the chief reason for non-voting 
among Negroes in Texas is the one-party system. 
The attempt of the Reconstruction governments 
to create a Republican party based upon Negro 
suffrage tended to divide the Negro and the 
white politically along racial lines. Wherever 
that happened the Negro has afterward been dis- 
franchised. Where he has divided politically on 
issues and persons as have the whites, he has 
largely regained the ballot. In one case, party 
organizations oppose his vote, in the other his 
vote is sought. 
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In Texas there is no effective Republican op- 
position. No Republican has ever been elected 
governor of the state. In 1940, only seven of the 
254 counties went Republican. Both houses of 
the legislature are overwhelmingly Democratic. 
Usually there is no Republican primary. The 
only contests for office are within the Democratic 
party and the only issues at election are between 
the Democratic party candidates. The same 
forces which make the Texas white man a Demo- 
crat are operating on the Negroes. They are 
Democrats like their white neighbors and wish 
to participate in the contests in the Democratic 

rimaries. 

It was interesting to note that among the vari- 
ous reasons Negroes gave for not voting, not a 
single one mentioned the poll tax, 

The real solution for Negro non-voting is not 
the repeal of the poll tax, but the development 
of a two-party system where there would be is- 
sues at elections and active party organizations 
to get out the vote—provided always that these 
do not divide along racial lines. A revival of the 
racial issues will reduce Negro voting. Opening 
the Democratic primary to Negroes would greatly 
increase their participation in politics. Political 
respectability in Texas today is associated with 
the Democratic party. Negroes wish to be re- 
spectable. 


RACIAL PoLicies OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


UCH racial discrimination as exists in Texas 
centers in the nomination procedures. The 
tuling body of every political party is a delegate 
assembly or convention which appoints a stand- 
ing state executive committee for the party. 

In the days following the Civil War the Re- 
publicans sought to recruit voters from the newly 
enfranchised Negroes. This made conventions a 
composite assembly of whites and Negroes. Even 
the delegations from Texas to the Republican 
national conventions were made up of whites and 
Negroes. This situation encouraged the develop- 
ment of Negro politicians, the most famous of 
whom was William M. McDonald. 

The Democratic party on the other hand, 
never openly sought Negro votes because it did 
not need them. No Negro delegates were ever 
seated in any Texas Democratic state convention. 

The basic adjustment between the races in the 
South draws the line at too close social contact. 
Churches, lodges, schools, and social gatherings 
are separate. Segregation is provided for travel 
where persons are close together for prolonged 
periods. 


The day came when white men and Negroes 
were embarrassed by having to sit close together 
under the crowded conditions of party conven- 
tions. The approach of women’s suffrage ag- 
gravated this condition. It was bad enough for 
white Republican men to be seen with Negroes 
at a political convention; but a convention made 
up of white men and women meeting so inti- 
mately with Negro men and women was too 
much. 

The result was the “Lily White” movement in 
the Republican party by which white Republi- 
cans in Texas and other Southern states sought to 
prevent the selection of Negroes as delegates to 
party conventions. The movement affected all 
parties. Today party conventions are not of 
mixed racial groups or “Black and Tan” as was 
formerly the case with the Republican party, but 
are strictly white. 

The coming of the primary raised a problem 
of making sure that Negroes were not elected as 
delegates. As the Republican party practically 
never casts a vote large enough to require a pri- 
mary, this became a problem for the Democratic 
party only. 

To avoid any legal violation of the Fourteenth 
or Fifteenth Amendments, Texas has made poli- 
tical parties strictly private organizations like 
churches or lodges. The law fixes the day on 
which primaries may be held, but leaves the 
selection of the place, the rental of quarters, the 
cost of ballots, the form of ballot, the selection 
and pay of officials, and the question of who may 
vote strictly in the hands of the party organiza- 
tions, The state makes no contribution to the 
cost; that has to be met entirely from party funds. 
No public officer of any kind is present at such 
elections. 

The law limits participation to legally quali- 
fied voters, but does not attempt to define who 
can vote in a Democratic or Republican primary. 
Each party is left free to make its own rules of 
eligibility. The Democratic party has limited 
participation to legal voters who are Democrats 
and has defined “Democrats” in such a way as 
to exclude Negroes. 

Consequently the exclusion of Negroes from 
the Democratic primary rests entirely upon rules 
made by that party by its state conventions and 
state central committee. It in no way rests upon 
provisions of Texas state law. The legality of 
this arrangement has recently been tested in the 
Supreme Court of the United States ‘and ruled 
a violation of the Fifteenth Amendment. The 
decision, however, remains academic. 
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Texas being a one-party state, a nomination 
by the Democratic party is equivalent to an elec- 
tion. Those who wish a real voice in the selection 
of their state and local officials desire to vote in 
the Democratic primary, even though they vote 
some other ticket at the general election. The 
Negro is barred from participation in this pri- 
mary, but the poll tax has no possible relation 
to this situation. 


LEGISLATION vs. CUSTOM 


ILL passage of the proposed federal law 
W concerning poll taxes materially increase 


Negro voting in Texas? Why should it? The 
amount of the tax is no serious bar to registra- 
tion. Twice as many Negroes are paying the tax 
now and registering as actually vote. Negroes 
themselves do not mention the poll tax as a 
major reason for their non-voting. 

Repeal of the poll tax cannot change the basic 
one-party system of Texas. Just as many persons 
will choose to vote the Democratic ticket as they 
have in the past. At most it would permit regis- 
tration by persons who are now unable or un- 
willing to contribute the $1.50 for the cost of 
general education and the cost of state govern- 
ment. We have no reason for assuming that there 
is a larger percentage of Negroes than of whites 
in this group. 

On the other hand, the passage of such a law 
could lead to reduced Negro voting. As already 
indicated, Negro voting or non-voting in Texas 
is a matter of local custom and local public 
opinion rather than law. If the proposed fed- 
eral law aroused sentiment hostile to Negro vot- 
ing, it would quickly be reflected in a lowered 
Negro participation in politics. , 

The present poll tax in Texas is in fact a regis- 
tration fee. By merely changing the words “poll 
tax” to “registration fee” and the “poll tax re- 
ceipt” to “registration card,” the proposed fed- 
eral law might be evaded. If the present charge of 
$1.50 is held the equivalent of a poll tax, the 
amount could be lowered or abolished, So long 
as the registration system remains the same, the 
early registration retained, and the personal 
identification card required, there probably will 


be no material change in the number or charac. 
ter of the Texas voters. 

One cannot study conditions in Texas without 
becoming conscious that it is and that it proposes 
to remain a “white man’s government.” No Ne. 
gro can today hold an official position where he 
may have to make decisions affecting white men, 
This includes local officials, judicial officers, 
legislators, and election officials. No Negro can 
act as election judge or party watcher at the polls 
because he might have to challenge a white man’s 
right to vote. Negroes do not do that in Texas, 
These practices rest upon custom and not upon 
any provision in the statutes. Custom is effective 
common law, regardless of what we call it. 

If the poll tax in Texas is to be modified with- 
out arousing anew the old racial issues, it should 
be done by the Texans and not be forced upon 
the state from the outside. 


T PRESENT the two races live together 
with a minimum of friction. Those Negroes 
who are interested in politics are dividing along 
the same natural lines as the whites. The Negro 
is getting a square deal in education. The last 
census shows a higher proportion of Negro chil- 
dren from seven to fourteen attending school 
than of white children of the same age groups in 
the state. The percentages for the various age 
groups are: Ages 7-9, whites 92.4, Negroes 93.4; 
Ages 10-13, whites 95.1, Negroes 95.7; Age 14, 
whites go.4, Negroes 91.9. No other Southern 
state has as high a record. Even though only 
about one eligible Negro in eight votes at a 
Texas general election, his children will not be 
the illiterates of the next generation. 

People in the North wish to see all racial dis- 
criminations of a legal character removed, espe- 
cially in areas where they do not live. But each 
section has its own problems and its own local 
customs. Wisdom warns us to leave each section 
to work out its own problems in its own way and 
that efforts of one section to reform other sec- 
tions by imposing upon them its particular folk- 
ways is a road to national strife and not national 
unity. Today America needs national unity and 
not national strife. 
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History for a World of 


United Nations 








MERICA was largely founded by people 
who hoped to shake the dust of Europe 
from their shoes, Emotionally they were 

ed up with the old world and wanted to build 
a new world, starting from scratch and having no 
ties with the ancient homeland. In the main, 
people with the same point of view continued to 
cross the sea throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Over thirty-five millions of 
them left Europe in the hundred years after 
1820 for the United States, most of them with 
few regrets for what they left behind. 

Actually however, this was only a superficial 
emotional reaction which has been misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted by the immigrants 
themselves and by their historians as well. This 
feeling was thought to be the dominant fact by 
the immigrants and their own descendants, and 
those who have recorded their history have judged 
it to be one of the weighty forces in American life. 
Some of our most noted historians, whose words 
have been echoed in texts used by school and 
college students, have stated that after the War 
of 1812 Americans turned their backs on Europe 
and faced westward. While there is no doubt that 
there were many who faced westward to open 
this vast continent to settlement, there were also 
many who still faced eastward. 


T IS not hard to understand why the immi- 

grant, oppressed as he was in his homeland, 
was eager to forget all his ties once he reached 
these shores, but the desire should not be mis- 
taken for the accomplishment. Actually the ties 
were too firmly knit to be thus casually broken, 
and American culture was greatly enriched pre- 
cisely because those ties endured. From the colo- 
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That America owes much to Europe we have long 
been aware. But, suggests an associate professor of 
history in the College of the City of New York, we 
may well give attention also to the many influences 
that America has exerted on the Old World. 











Michael Kraus 





nies’ earliest day. there was a close and constant 
interaction between the new world and the old. 
This interaction was often obscured because of 
its undramatic character, Historians of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, often con- 
centrating on political and military events, and 
finding few of these in our relations with Europe, 
assumed therefore that transoceanic ties were 
negligible. They were dismissed in a few lines 
or ignored completely. 

But a quick glance at our history, as the story 
of our civilization, reveals how short-sighted this 
view has been. Even in the political sphere it is 
taking a narrow perspective to ignore the tre- 
mendous influence America has exerted on the 
growth of European and world liberalism from 
its earliest days to our own time. And this 
liberalism, often frustrated in European homes, 
sought release on our own shores and thus con- 
tributed to the further fulfillment of the promise 
that was America. America, by its very existence, 
said Oliver Wendell Holmes, was a standing 
threat to old-world absolutism. Liberals every- 
where in Europe and America tied together their 
common aspirations for social change. England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, the German 
states, the Netherlands, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and others in Eastern and Southern Europe 
felt the impact of distant events in eighteenth- 
century America. John Adams was only stating 
a simple truth when he said that a complete 
history of the American Revolution would be a 
“history of mankind during that epoch.” This 
judgment was confirmed in the words of a dis- 
tinguished English historian, who studied the 
effects of the American Revolution on the British 
Empire and came to the conclusion that the chief 
factor in the collapse of the Georgian reaction 
was the upheaval in the colonies. 


T IS a glorious epic, this mutual support that 
Americans and Europeans have offered each 
other in fulfillment of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Liberals in Europe watched with 
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nervous anxiety the progress of the War Between 
the States and prayed for the victory of Northern 
arms as the surest guarantee of the continuance 
of democratic government in the world, “Ameri- 
canos” who went back to Italy after making 
their little “pile” in the United States were 
solvents disintegrating an ancient society. Swed- 
ish Americans, having returned to the homeland, 
experienced a revolution in their attitudes 
toward the old folkways, which resulted in a 
contempt for social differences and an idealiza- 
tion of things American. And so the story might 
be duplicated in any of the other countries which 
had contributed their blood to America. 

But it is in fields other than politics that this 
interrelationship has been most constant and 
most significant. The whole economic life of the 
American-European world has been fairly close- 
knit since the eighteenth century. If there was 
a decline in English imperial energy in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, possibly the at- 
tractiveness of America as a field for profitable 
investment was partly responsible. American to- 
bacco and cotton at an early date were factors 
of great importance in European economy, and 
in mid-nineteenth century competition from the 
new agricultural lands to the West played havoc 
with European farmers. In turn the pull of 
America drained so many workmen from Europe 
that remaining workers were able to exact larger 
wages from their employers. “American money” 
was an essential item in the economy of Italy, 
Sweden, and other continental lands. Emigrant 
remittances did much to ease private budgets 
for relatives at home, and even national budgets 
were eased thereby. Slavs from Southern Europe 
came over to America for a season or two to 
accumulate enough to put a new roof over their 
heads. Students of the business cycle have long 
recognized the interrelationship of our panics, 
1837, 1857, 1873, 1893, with world economic 
enterprise. 

European leadership was extremely sensitive 
to various shocks induced by American action. 


When, in the late 18go’s, Congress proposed 
to establish a literacy test for immigrants, 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies hurried to set 
aside a fund for education. But when the news 
came from America that the proposal had failed 
to materialize in law, the Italian chamber im- 
mediately withdrew its educational subsidy. But 
in time Italian authorities were forced to grant 
some schooling in districts of heavy emigration, 


IDES of literary and artistic tastes washing 

the lands that border on the Atlantic, Medi- 
terranean, and North Seas swept them all into a 
fairly recognizable pattern. And here the United 
States was more frequently the debtor than the 
creditor. But while Americans went dutifully to 
school under European literary and artistic mas- 
ters, it is well to remember a name like Edgar 
Allan Poe’s, whose devotees in France helped 
somewhat to redress the balance. In the realm 
of formal education on the university level, as 
well as on lower levels, Americans owed much to 
European experience. But at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, when Sidney Webb was project- 
ing the London School of Economics, he ex- 
pressly indicated the inspiration afforded him 
by the Johns Hopkins University. 

It would be pointless to go on enumerating 
all the fields of common endeavor in which 
Americans and Europeans have shared expe- 
riences and contributed to the changing struc- 
ture of Western civilization. But it is just because 
most of us (and that includes trained scholars) 
are unfamiliar with this perspective on Amer- 
ican-European civilization that its emphasis is 
justified. Even the most cursory survey reveals 
how shallow is an interpretation that stresses 
“isolation” of each area from the other. In 
preparation for the new world that is to be, no 
better start can be made than to teach the young 
and the not so young the interrelationship of 
European-American history, taking care to stress 
whatever is distinctive in each but building up 
to a pattern that embraces us all. 
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Defining Bureaucracy 








HE increasing use of “bureaucracy” as a 

derogatory epithet * probably represents 

one of those trends, rooted in complex so- 
cial and linguistic forces, which are not greatly 
influenced by rational discussion of their pro- 
priety. Yet the case presents issues of major con- 
cern to teachers of social science and English, 
both as professional educators in the use of lan- 
guage and as key people in training clear-think- 
ing citizens of a free republic. 

Webster defines bureaucracy as (1) “a system 
of carrying on the business of government by 
means of departments or bureaus, each con- 
trolled by a chief, who is apt to place special em- 
phasis upon routine and conservative action, .. . 
Hence, in general, such a system which has be- 
come narrow, rigid, and formal, depends on 
precedent, and lacks initiative and resourceful- 
ness”; or (2) “a system of government by bureau 
heads,” responsible only to superiors, completely 
dominating subordinates, and in official duties 
not subject to the common law of the land. 
Hence the concept of bureaucracy has come to 
connote a narrow and rigid system lacking 
adaptiveness. 

Seeking a term for a type of social organization 
akin to that suggested by Webster’s first meaning, 
the sociologist has, appropriately or not, hit upon 
“bureaucracy.” His more detailed conception 
must be understood before the proper use of 
this controversial word can be judged. We can- 
not hope to settle the matter with any finality, 
but we can go ahead with the first step—clarify- 
ing the issues. 


which have empirical referents. The 


W winicn are conventional symbols, many of 
veracity of the relationship between the con- 
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Bureaucracy has of late come under sharp attack, 
sometimes without adequate consideration either of 
its background in modern economic and social de- 
velopment or of its alternatives. This discussion is 
contributed by a member of the Armed Forces who 
was previously instructor and chairman of the Board 
of Tutors in Sociology at Harvard University. 


—— 
—_— 








Arthur K. Davis 





ventional meanings of empirically oriented words 
and their actual referents can be scientifically 
checked. We shall do this with “bureaucracy.” 
Words having non-empirical referents (God, 
progress, evil) cannot be similarly verified. Their 
meanings in a given time and place can be 
ascertained, but the other halves of their equa- 
tions—their referents—are permanently beyond 
the realm of science. 

Empirically oriented words are intended to 
convey a picture of a segment of the concrete 
world. If through popular usage they acquire 
meanings which connote an inaccurate picture 
of their referents, they are failing in their proper 
function. Unintended consequences may follow. 
For instance, using “‘bureauracy’’ as a hate-word 
directs public hostility toward existing bureau- 
cratic organizations. In an era of rapid social 
change and conflict, this tendency might easily 
result in widespread attacks on bureaucracies. 
And if the accepted meaning of the word has 
not been accurately fitted to its concrete referent, 
people may tardily discover that their conception 
of the term was but a false front behind which 
was something very different from what they 
had imagined—something they would perhaps 
have hesitated to assault had they known its true 
nature. 

Let us look first at the pattern of social or- 
ganization that is called bureaucracy by the so- 
ciologist, and then at the alternatives to bureauc- 
racy, for they are as vital to understanding our 
topic as is the original subject itself. The follow- 
ing sketch of bureaucracy is a composite one 
which specific cases more or less closely approach. 
We seek neither to attack nor to defend, but 
only to describe impartially. Others can then 
judge better the linguistic and social issues at 
stake. 


THE NATURE OF MODERN BUREAUCRACY 


UREAUCRACY” to the social scientist 
means a type of large-scale organization, 
the essence of which is an impersonal hierarchy 
of interdependent functions. Authority resides 
in the office and not in the person of the in- 
cumbent. This is in sharp contrast to the cate- 
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gory of social group exemplified by hereditary 
monarchies and feudal relationships, where au- 
thority rests in the person. The functions of the 
bureaucratic office are defined usually in con- 
siderable detail, by rules and codes of one sort 
or another, and thereby is achieved co-operation 
in the larger ends of the enterprise. 

Personal leadership, except in the special case 
of mobs, is possible only in small groups, the 
size of which may vary roughly from half a 
dozen to a score or more persons, Large-scale 
undertakings require a supplementary form of 
organization—a division of labor and a system 
of co-ordination. In such enterprises the only 
workable alternative to the personal-following 
type of authority is a framework of consistent 
rules and practices—one which can provide for 
the methodical selection, training, promotion, 
and exodus of personnel. This kind of organiza- 
tion alone can maintain the continuity and sta- 
bility of policy necessary for great corporate 
undertakings. For personal whim it substitutes 
definite rules, and it is thus closely related to 
the fundamental modern principle of the 
supremacy of law over men. 

Entry to the bureaucracy is typically by exam- 
ination or appointment on the basis of technical 
competence. Satisfactory work ensures slow but 
certain promotions, wherein seniority is a deci- 
sive criterion. Salaries perhaps are low, espe- 
cially in governmental bureaucracies, but that 
drawback may be offset by security, prestige, pen- 
sions, and other benefits. Personal relationships 
are specific and confined to the task in hand, 
unlike the broad and vaguely defined relation- 
ships characteristic of such groups as the family, 
friendship cliques, and rural village communi- 
ties, In contrast to the feudal economies of 
medieval Europe and the modern Orient, the 
personal and household affairs of the bureau- 
cratic employee are strictly separated from those 
of the corporate enterprise. 

For realizing extended collective purposes, the 
bureaucracy is the most efficient social system 
ever devised. It is the frame of the modern state, 
whether capitalistic or communistic, of the busi- 
ness corporation, both private and municipal, 
of the Standing Army, the Catholic Church, and 
of nearly every other contemporary large group. 
Its opposites are the personal following and kin- 
ship patterns which overlap considerably. These 
have their place in every society and in every 
social group, including bureaucracies, but they 
are not adequate by themselves for the work of 
the modern world. 


ONTEMPORARY society without bureau. 

cratic organization is inconceivable. Such 
essential aspects of our civilization as city life 
and big business depend on bureaucracy for their 
very existence. Business enterprise no less than 
government must rely increasingly on the bureau- 
cratic principle. Although the purposes and de- 
tails of business differ from those of government, 
the general fundamentals of organization are 
identical. Indeed, the parallel between the 
growth in complexity of all large-scale enterprise 
and the expansion of bureaucracy needs no em- 
phasis. Regardless of changes in political regimes 
and ideologies, this association will continue so 
long as science, the machine, the corporation, 
and the city are integral features of our culture, 
Necessity imposed by a deep-rooted and basic 
trend, and not superficial eddies caused by 
“scheming cliques,” has driven us to the wide 
adoption of bureaucratic organization. 


ALTERNATIVES TO BUREAUCRACY 


HE alternatives to bureaucracy, thus con- 

ceived, are not good government, efficiency, 
or less red tape, however desirable these reforms 
may locally be, The true alternatives, stated in 
terms of extremes, are a development of per- 
sonal and hence arbitrary government along 
Nazi lines, or a return to the small and isolated 
self-sufficient community like the tribal regime 
or the medieval feudal village. Both possibilities 
involve the dominance of the particularistic prin- 
ciple in social relationships—the establishment of 
distinct social groups, each with its own special 
set of rights and duties. Our Western univer- 
salism on the other hand seeks to confer the 
same basic obligations and privileges on all men. 
Closely related are the modern ideas of democ- 
racy and individual self-realization. The second 
possibility means a shift away from an urban 
industrial civilization toward a rural society. If 
people insist on discarding bureaucracy, that is 
their right. But let the crucial decision be made 
with a clear understanding of its full import. 
Surely not many present-day critics of bureauc- 
racy would knowingly advocate policies as radical 
as those alternatives just outlined. 

Like every other social system, the bureau- 
cratic type has inherent weaknesses. People in a 
large enterprise, the ultimate purpose of which 
is beyond their immediate vision, are likely to 
look upon their particular functions, not as the 
means they really are, but as ends in them- 
selves. Rules may be multiplied to excess. Rigid- 
ity is a common failing. Ability must frequently 
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bow to seniority, Personal favoritism may eclipse 
professional competence. The bureaucratic ma- 
chine may become so ponderous that neither the 
officials who operate it nor the public which 
uses it fully understands it. Small wonder that 
exasperation and ill-will are focused on the sym- 
bol “bureaucracy.” 


HE structure of authority is the heart of any 
SF octal order. We have indicated two types 
of authority—the personal following or feudal 
pattern and the bureaucratic pattern. Charis- 
matic authority is a third. 

Charismatic leaders are believed by their fol- 
lowers to be endowed with special insight bor- 
dering on revelation. The prophet, religious or 
political, is the chief example. His word is law 
to his disciples. Whether a Mohammed or a Hit- 
ler, he offers to his fellows a message, a new scale 
of values which, if accepted by enough converts 
to carry the whole society, will entail a new 
religion or a new scheme of social organization. 
The charismatic pattern is thus intrinsically revo- 
lutionary. It is also inherently unstable. To per- 
petuate itself and its reforms, the new move- 
ment must be institutionalized. It must provide 
principles for the succession of the leader, eco- 
nomic support, educational effort, the organiza- 
tion of power, and for many other practical prob- 
lems. The charismatic pattern tends to evolve 
soon into one of the other two basic types of 
feudal or bureaucratic authority. 

Every modern society usually has elements of 
all three types. Political machines illustrate the 
personal-following principle. Hitler is a charis- 
matic leader whose conquest of Germany placed 
the semi-feudal Nazi Party above the bureau- 
cratic State. Elements of each category are neces- 
sary in some degree, but one of the three is al- 
ways predominant. Weakening one strengthens 
either or both of the others. 


Worp Stupy IN EDUCATION 
OTHING will be gained here by further 


discussion, beyond a reiteration of the 
broad perspective needed for a clear understand- 


ing and evaluation of the problem of bureaucracy. 
Either the popular meaning assigned to that 
word is inadequate, or social scientists must seek 
a new term to describe their concept of modern 
large-scale social organization. The German so- 
ciologist Max Weber employed the cumbersome 
and little-known phrase “rational-legal” in re- 
ferring to bureaucratic authority. Probably it 
would be best to drop the currently popular 
meaning of “bureaucracy”-in favor of its so- 
ciological definition as a certain type of 
social group. But pronouncements to that end 
without great educational effort will be no more 
effective than Canute’s decree to the ocean 
waves, 

What is immediately practical is clarifying the 
nature of objective social reality (the rational- 
legal type of authority) encompassed by the word 
“bureaucracy” and pointing out the very dif- 
ferent popular usage of that term as a depreca- 
tory epithet. The attitudes represented by the 
latter interpretation are of course just as much 
a part of our total social reality as is the concrete 
social organization represented by the former 
sense. There is, however, a logical and factual 
discrepancy between the two. 

Teachers of English and teachers of social sci- 
ence, if aware of these issues, are in a strategic 
position to contribute toward a solution of a 
problem significant for the clear use of language 
and vital also for social policy. Anyone who 
appreciates the indispensable and too little recog- 
nized services continuously being rendered to the 
nation by the English and civics departments of 
our secondary schools will humbly hesitate to 
increase their overwhelming burdens. Yet the 
inference seems inescapable that a mastery of 
the English language requires on the part of 
teachers some degree of familiarity with and 
classroom use of social science. The close mutual 
relationship between language and social life 
makes the separate study of each artificial and 
incomplete. If one purpose of teaching is to aid 
and clarify students’ thinking, as it surely is, 
then these suggestions may well rate further 
exploration. 
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Germanys Tomorrow 


Max Wolff 
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DEEPER understanding of history than 
the world showed at Versailles will be 
necessary to prevent a third World War. 

o move toward a solution of the European 
problem it is necessary—especially in wartime— 
to ignore even the good reasons for hatred, and 
all other deterrents to objectivity. Let us look 
behind the scene in order to understand. To 
understand does not mean to forget—for how 
could we forget? It does mean grasping the evil 
at its roots: searching for a solution which at- 
tacks fundamentals rather than consequences. 

The school of thought connected with names 
like Lord Vansittart, Emil Ludwig, and Profes- 
sor Bernadotte Schmitt gives a quite simple ex- 
planation of why Germany has played the role of 
the European troublemaker, at least since 1871. 
A more intimate knowledge of Prussian-German 
history and closer acquaintance with the living 
German generation makes it impossible to ac- 
cept its conception which says: “Germans are not 
like British, French, and Americans, but are a 
peculiar people who have to be dealt with not 
by conventional processes but by extraordinary 
methods. The Germans are a different type of 
people from ourselves, or the British, or the 
French.” 

No doubt there are no identical nations, but 
are differences inherited or based on differences 
in natural and social environment? To accept 
inherited national or racial differences (either 
good or bad) means to accept Hitler’s theory of 
superior and inferior races or nations. Vansit- 
tart, Ludwig, and Schmitt do not wish to be 
identified with this theory. It must be then that 
the characteristics which make the specific dif- 
ferences between Germany on the one hand and 
America or England or France on the other, 
are consequences of the specific natural and so- 
cial environment of Germany. 








This analysis of the background and psychology 
of Nazism, together with specific recommendations 
for the post-war settlement as it relates to Germany, 
is contributed by a member of the department of 
history in the University of Missouri. 








-_——-— ———— 


PsyYCHOLOGY OF MILITARY INSECURITY 


GLANCE at the map of Europe will show 
that Prussia and Germany since unification 
have been nations without any natural border 
protection in the east or west. In comparison 
with the situation of England, Spain, America, 
or even France, the outstanding importance of 
this fact will be readily seen. A feeling of in- 
security developed at times when Prussia was 
weak and France in the West, and Austria and 
Russia in the East were strong and aggressive. 
But even more important, this feeling of weak- 
ness has been used by the Prussian rulers to in- 
duce their subjects to think in terms of constant 
threats, not in terms of the domestic causes of 
disastrous developments. Being on the defense 
at all times implied being prepared at all times. 
The best defense—so the Prussian rulers and, 
much later, Hitler, told the nation—is often an 
attack, because it counteracts a threatening ag- 
gression. The same propaganda as that used by 
the feudal lords has been used by Germany's 
economic and political leaders in recent times 
to explain the necessity for expansion. It has 
also served to consolidate the people by the 
promise of a better tomorrow after “the defeat 
of the revenge idea of France,” or the frustra- 
tion “of the pan-Slavic hunger of Russia,” and 
so forth. 

Germany’s rulers have alternately rattled the 
sword or used stories about the Jewish danger 
less out of fear than in order to create a feeling 
of fear, to deepen the “feeling of the necessity 
for defense,” thus helping to develop the “mili- 
taristic mind” of the German people. Lack of 
natural boundaries and the propaganda of Ger- 
many’s rulers have made the German a prey to 
fear and historical ignorance, since they have 
robbed him of all self-confidence based upon an 
ability to explain his situation and deal with it 
realistically. This sense of fear has forced him to 
seek escape in the “strong leader.” 

This psychology does not excuse the behavior 
of the German in history, although it must be 
clearly understood in order to prevent recur- 
rences of past events. Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms are no excuses for Hitler. But the world- 
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wide recognition of Germany’s efficiency in many 
fields is a special reason why we must explain 
the motivation of Germany history since 1919 
in order that its repetition may be impossible. 
We have to go to the roots and accomplish 
changes there if we want to help Germany to 
become a useful member of the concert of nations 
for peaceful development, as well as in the in- 
terests of the security of all other nations. 

The social system of Germany as we knew it 
up to the time of the change in 1918 was based 
on the faith of almost the entire population in 
its military power as the sign of its unbeatable 
strength. The defeat of 1918 meant a decisive 
break in this faith. Her rulers tried to counter- 
act this loss by telling the story of the “stab in 
the back.” By far the majority of the German 
people educated in the faith of invincibility 
wanted to believe in this story. 

It is almost right to conclude that the na- 
tional feeling of the German people has its 
foundations in the tragic illusion of Germany’s 
invincibility based exclusively on the military 
strength that makes up for the lack of natural 
frontiers. So the feeling of invincibility became 
the basis of the people’s feeling of security. 


THE GROWTH OF NAZISM 


ERMANY’S economic rulers knew how to 

persuade the people to identify Germany’s 
aggressive power as a means of defense with their 
own social security, Therefore the disillusion- 
ment of 1918 also destroyed, or weakened, not 
only the faith in military invincibility but an 
almost religious faith in their social security. 
After 1918 almost a whole nation, including the 
majority of the working people, helped build 
a new way of life, a new basis for social security. 
They accepted the political democracy of the 
Weimar Constitution because it indicated the 
road to social democracy. 

The middle class, however, uncertain where 
to turn and threatened by inflation, shifted from 
accepting Germany’s new way to doubting its 
value, finally, as a result of an inflation such 
as was never experienced before in history, com- 
ing to the conclusion that this new way had 
been responsible for their complete disaster. The 
Republic proved to be unable to counteract the 
propaganda of still active predatory elements 
in Germany. In creating slowly but certainly the 
feeling that the new life of the nation was chiefly 
to blame for everyone’s disasters, they were able 
to lead the mind of the people back to the idea 
of All-German power politics as the only means 


of defense, and along with it, of social security. 

Unemployment, against which the republican 
government tried seriously to fight, not too suc- 
cessfully, weakened and finally destroyed the 
confidence of the working population that new 
Germany would develop into a social democracy. 
This class had done most to build the democ- 
racy and to keep it. It had good reason to hope 
that in its social character the new Germany 
would reflect clearly its numbers and importance. 
Now, in 1932, neither the people of the middle 
class nor the working population knew where 
to turn in order to find social security and some 
hope, if not for their own future, at least for 
that of their children. In their thinking they 
reached an impasse. The only escape they could 
see was the destruction of their past and the 
building of a completely new society on its ruins. 

Hitler, representing a militant philosophy 
leading to destruction, would not have had the 
opportunity to become the “Fuehrer” if the 
conditions of his time had not corresponded to 
his personality, Hitler represents the environ- 
mental conditions of the German people at the 
time he came to power, environmental conditions 
which had prepared the German people to ac 
cept the man of destruction as their leader for 
the destruction of that which they believed had 
destroyed them. 


INFLUENCE OF FRENCH POLICY 


T REMAINS to be added that France’s for- 

eign policy, especially between 1918 and 
1932, was most unfortunate. It helped to main- 
tain in Germany the constant feeling of the 
necessity for defense. There can be no doubt 
that the German Republic found its most de- 
termined defenders in groups of people who at 
least tried very seriously to free themselves from 
the idea of the “constant threat of attack.” True, 
these elements were very much interested in 
using political democracy to drive the social 
process forward into a more democratic economy, 
which means, above all, a social democracy. A 
social change in Germany at that time would 
have finally depossessed the “immortal” rulers 
and the “keepers of the militaristic spirit.” 

Ruling circles of the French saw in this threat 
toward social change in Germany a threat as 
well against their own social order and the privi- 
leges they enjoyed in it. For this reason, instead 
of dealing with the democratic, anti-imperialistic, 
pacifistic forces of the German republic which 
themselves were almost constantly fighting 
against their antagonists, France preferred to 
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deal with the countries around Germany, re- 
gardless of their form of government, if she 
could bind their interests to her own. 

The history of France explains her desire for 
collective security. France’s post-war policy is 
defendable, but only to the point where France 
preferred to deal with outspoken anti-democratic 
forces outside rather than with the democratic 
forces within Germany. France overlooked com- 
pletely the consequeaces for young German 
democracy. France did not understand that her 
natural interests lay in the support of the demo- 
cratic elements in Germany, to prevent the re- 
vival of an imperial and imperialistic Germany. 

The reactionary forces of Germany could and 
did use the so-called “policy of collective secur- 
ity” to re-establish the idea of the necessity of 
constant defense in Germany. Very important 
factions of the liberal and left-wing movement 
in Germany became victims of this propaganda, 
and by accepting, though unwillingly, the slogans 
of the counter-revolution, helped bring about 
the end of democracy in Germany. Their guilt 
in the triumph of Hitler, and all its conse- 
quences, consists especially in these two failures: 
(1) to foresee that their intention to change the 
political and economic face of Germany and the 
attempt to put their intention into realization 
would call reactionary forces into action; and 
(2) to prepare their forces mentally and if neces- 
sary militarily to counteract the threat of 
counter-revolution. In Germany, only a republic 
aware of this danger and willing and ready to 
counteract it could have prevented the condi- 
tions the world has to deal with today. 


THE PrRoBLEM OF WAR CRIMINALS 


EACE means an end to war, but it must 
mean at the same time laying foundations for 
future international relations. Discussion of 
peace always involves discussion of the causes 
and responsibilities for war. The answer to the 
question of responsibility for war, and for crimes 
committed during war, must show a clear de- 
termination on the part of the victorious powers 
to crush not only the men and women who stand 
out as responsible, but also the movements and 
forces which remained cautiously in the back- 
ground. The responsibility for the war must be 
dealt with in the first part of the peace con- 
ferences, where the liquidation of the war will 
be the main concern. 
The military and civil leaders of the Third 
Reich and its organizations even down to the 
small units will have to answer for their crimes, 


less for the sake of revenge than for the preven- 
tive purpose of punishment. The first to be 
brought before their judges must be Germany’s 
eternal rulers. Facing and fearing the trend 
toward democratization, dangerous for their 
privileges, they helped to build the Hitler move. 
ment. Their moral and financial support made 
it possible for the philosophy of destruction to 
become victorious and accomplish its disastrous 
goal on the European continent. It must be 
hoped that the answer will be found to the 
question: “Who financed Hitler?” Each judg. 
ment of guilt against these war criminals di- 
rectly or indirectly responsible for the outbreak 
of the war and for the crimes committed during 
the war, must carry with it the most complete 
destruction of their economic and social power. 
They must be deprived of the right of holding 
any public office for their lifetime, 


THE NEED FOR RE-EDUCATION 


HILE advocating the unconditional ex- 
termination of those who led Germany 
toward fascism, it would be wrong for us to lose 
sight of the necessity of applying educational 
means to help the German people as a whole to 
find their way back into a democratic organiza- 
tion of the world’s nations. It is not possible to 
open an era of peace by punishing collectively a 
nation as a whole without planting the seeds of 
the next war. No one thinks seriously of ex- 
terminating the 80,000,000 Germans. We shall 
have to deal with them again as a powerful 
reality in an outstanding geographical position, 
the conditions of which guarantee the German 
people new opportunities to play their role with- 
in the concert of nations. But the world must 
be careful that these geographical conditions do 
not make it possible for the “eternal rulers” of 
Germany leaning toward imperialism to emerge 
again. Peace would be a failure if it should mean 
restoration of their economic and social powers. 
Hitler’s battle cry “Germany awake’’—unfor- 
tunately so successful as a slogan for millions 
in despair—must become the slogan of the United 
Nations. It meant in Hitler’s mouth, “Sleep, for 
I will do your thinking for you”; it will mean 
in the words of the United Nations “Wake-up, 
look where you are standing now! Look what 
kind of disaster you brought upon the world, 
but most of all upon yourselves! Look at your 
cities and villages! Look at your crippled youth! 
Your way of ‘defense’ brought always and 
will always bring world disaster. There is an- 
other way of defense, a guarantee for you and 
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your neighbors to attain security. There is an- 
other way of developing your culture as a mem- 
ber of the concert of nations: international col- 
Jaboration. We want what you want: the right 
to go our own way with this one limitation: 
within the concert of nations, not outside. Let us 
make a pact of friendship and collaboration. You 
—not someone for you—awake and work with us!” 

No doubt, history tells us that such inter- 
national pacts have only a limited value, They 
must reflect the interests of all concerned in 
order to remain a binding force upon all. These 
interests exist only if the interdependence of all 
nations—an undeniable fact—is understood all 
over the world and especially laid down as a 
fundamental condition of the peaceful world of 
tomorrow. The peace conditions must give a 
powerful impulse to our education to develop 
this broader conception of the world and our 
position in it. 


A PATTERN FOR PEACE 


HE first part of the peace conference deal- 

ing with the defeated foe is directed toward 
the past. The second part, creating conditions 
for the morrow, is directed toward the future. 
This second part would fail in its purpose if it 
should be directed against any nations. The prin- 
ciples of international order must be laid down 
by a parliament representing all nations. 

To discover the conditions for peace, the con- 
ditions which led to war must be defined as 
clearly as possible. The conditions for peace 
must be the most unequivocal answer to the 
conditions which led to war: writing a peace 
means that and that alone. 

No nation is confronted by or able to solve 
the problems of other nations. The League of 
Nations was not able and will not be able to do 
so. No peace treaty can do it. The conditions 
for peace must build a basis which guarantees 
all nations the opportunities to solve their own 
problems, Some organized “concert of nations” 
has to play the role of a helper, of a mediator 
if changes are necessary, of a powerful protector 
for these conditions against their change by any 
other means than peaceful agreement between 
the interested nations or the membership of this 
“concert” as a whole. 

The armistice terms should include the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. Retreat of the German Army to Germany’s 
border as it was before the first of January, 1933. 

2. Release of all war and political prisoners 
in Germany. 


3. Immediate dissolution of all concentration 
camps. 

4. Arrest of all Nazi leaders mentioned in a 
list prepared by a special committee of the 
United Nations and all other nations subdued 
by Germany since 1933. 

5. Recognition by Germany of a government 
of the occupying forces. Elections for a local 
government should take place not later than 
two months after occupation of the local terri- 
tory, for a state government not later than three 
months after occupation of the state territory, 
and for a national government not later than 
six months after the occupation of the na- 
tional territory. The relationship between the 
occupying forces and these elected authorities 
must be clearly stated, 

6. The Germans must restore all private and 
public property stolen from public institutions 
or private homes all over the world, especially 
all objects of art. 

7. The Germans must open all their admin- 
istrative and military files to a special commis- 
sion of the occupying force in order to trace 
crime and responsibility to the responsible men 
and women and organizations. 

8. A special commission of the Red Cross 
should have access to all files in order to locate 
people separated from their families. 

g. The German army must be completely de- 
mobilized within no more than three months. 

10. A special commission of the occupying 
force should supervise the complete destruction 
of the German armaments and German industry 
as far as necessary in order to prevent new pro- 
duction of arms. This measure should otherwise 
not touch Germany’s industrial productivity. 

11. UNRRA will be in charge of the distri- 
bution of food sent to Germany by the United 
Nations as a means to prevent starvation. 


FTER these conditions have been carried 
A out, the following measures of peace should 
be established: 

1. Germany should be completely disarmed. 
Let us show Germany’s people that disarmament 
is in their favor and not against their interests. 
It must be stated clearly, as a part of the peace 
conditions, that immediately after Germany's 
disarmament all members of the peace confer- 
ence must disarm also. The world could then 
say to the Germans that their disarmament will 
mean the first guarantee for the whole world, 
that durable peace may become a reality. “We 
do not need to stay in arms, or you either. Our 
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disarmament will mean for you that you can 
forget your old feeling of the necessity for con- 
stant defense.’”” Complete disarmament on a 
world-wide scale necessitates that we all shall 
have to find better opportunities to solve social 
problems, rather than escaping into international 
adventures that always mean war. The League 
of Nations will constantly keep an eye on all 
nations that none may even try to escape its obli- 
gations of staying disarmed. 

2. Germany’s industrial freedom must be lim- 
ited to activities originated in Germany. It will 
be necessary and possible to show to her people 
that it will prove most profitable for them (con- 
trary to the idea of self-sufficiency) to concen- 
trate in agricultural or industrial activities orig- 
inated in Germany, in fields of activities in which 
the Germans for whatever reasons demonstrate 
special abilities. Germany will not, however, pro- 
duce goods that other nations are able to sell to 
her more satisfactorily than she could produce 
them. Urging the other members of the peace 
conference to apply the same principle, we can 
prove to Germany the profit she will thus ob- 
tain. In this way there will be created the most 
efficient interdependence, the best step to pre- 
pare a Europe united at least economically. 

g. Germany must contribute her share to re- 
building the countries destroyed by her armies. 
Every nation which participated in this war will 
have to contribute a certain amount: the re- 
cipient will be an international banking insti- 
tution under the supervision of the organized 
Concert of Nations. This institution will be 
responsible for the just distribution of the fund 
to cover the expenses for the restoration of de- 
stroyed territories. 

4. In addition, Germany will have the obli- 
gation of paying a certain amount within a pe- 
riod of twenty-five years. The amount must be 
fixed in the peace treaty and must be within the 
limit of her financial abilities without endanger- 
ing her social life. This amount should be used 
exclusively for the purpose of peace stabiliza- 
tion. To make this obligation an educational 
appeal to the goodwill of Germany, it should be 
mentioned that for every full payment made on 
time Germany will be credited for an additional 
five per cent of the remaining debt. 

5. Education for international understanding 
will be the most difficult task of the peace con- 
vention, An exchange of children and especially 
students on a very large scale will indicate one 
way of accomplishing this goal. Germany must 
accept the invitation for 25,000 children for 


three months every year and for 10,000 students 
for three years every second year to be guests of 
other nations, members of the League of Na. 
tions, which declare their intention to give these 
pupils and students all possible assistance in 
becoming acquainted with the educational facili. 
ties in their countries, with their way of life and 
thinking. Germany shall in the same way invite 
students belonging to the member nations to 
Germany. A special commission of the League 
of Nations, dealing with education, shall prepare 
outlines for the educational program for these 
exchange students in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Offices for Education. Nations participat- 
ing in this exchange should develop a special 
preparatory program in their educational system 
for such exchange students. 

6. Germany must accept such changes of her 
boundaries as are necessary to create a feeling 
of security for her neighbors and herself. The 
right of self-determination of the parts of the 
countries which change their national adherence 
should be observed. National minorities will 
have unlimited right to develop their own cul- 
ture. 

A dismemberment of Germany seems not to 
be advisable. It would build a new threat against 
peace. A drive toward unification would begin 
and that might lead easily to new international 
disturbances. However, every state in Germany 
should have the right to decide its adherence 
either to Germany or to any federation of states 
already existing or being built. 


ANY more questions concerning Germany 
M and concerning peace all over the world 
must be dealt with: freedom of the air, and free- 
dom of the seas; problems of colonies, of colonial 
people and their right of self-determination; 
problems of national, racial, religious minori- 
ties; problems connected with the rebuilding of 
a system of international law; the problem of 
the irrevocability of citizenship; the problem of 
currencies, A treaty preparing conditions for a 
time of peace must carefully deal with all ques- 
tions concerned with it, as carefully as we always 
deal with problems in preparation for war. 

In making peace we must think of the world 
as a unit. Love of one’s country does not necessi- 
tate antagonism agaiiist neighbors. Differences 
in ways of life or thinking do not necessitate 
conflict. All nations are now, and must remain, 
interdependent. Wide unities of different na- 
tionalities are possible provided that the right 
of each to live its own cultural life is respected. 
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Junior Red Cross: 


A Program in Social Education 


Virginia E. Lewis 
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HE educational program must include 

social living as well as contact with social 

material. It must include something more 
than words. Pupils need reality and variety of ex- 
perience within their own social groups, oppor- 
tunities for socially useful work, chances actually 
to better living, economic, and health conditions. 
Teachers should be on the lookout for such oc- 
casions and utilize them to the greatest possible 
extent.””* 

The American Junior Red Cross program of 
activities makes available to boys and girls in all 
types of schools—private, public, parochial—, 
from kindergarten to college, just such oppor- 
tunities in social living. The American Red 
Cross, because it is an integral part of the United 
States government, possesses world-wide resources 
which enable it to offer these unique experiences 
to its junior members, 

The Junior Red Cross does not seek to impose 
new responsibilities on an already crowded 
school program but aims to motivate and vitalize 
the requirements of the established school cur- 
riculum. Activities which are educationally 
sound are suggested by a national committee 
composed of skilled educators for correlation 
with many curricular subjects. 


Junior Rep Cross PROGRAM 


HESE activities aim: 
“1. To give practice in meeting citizen- 


*“The Social Studies Curriculum,” Fourteenth Year- 
book (Washington: Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1936), p. goof. 
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The author of this account of school and classroom 
activities of the Junior Red Cross is a teacher of 
social studies in the Lincoln Junior High School at 
Huntington, West Virginia, and Volunteer County 
Chairman of the Huntington-Cabell County Chapter 
of the American Red Cross. 
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ship responsibilities—locally, nationally, inter- 
nationally. 

“g. To develop within young people a desire 
to render voluntary service. 

“3. To promote personal habits of health and 
safety. 

“4. To assist young people in acquiring a sense 
of responsibility for the health and welfare of 
others. 

“5. To create an understanding, an apprecia- 
tion, of the cultures of all peoples and a belief 
in the dignity of mankind.”? 

A glance at this statement of aims is sufficient 
to convince a teacher of the social studies that the 
Junior Red Cross program is basically a program 
in social education whose aim is the training of 
young citizens through practice in social living. 

In the years since September 15, 1917, when 
President Woodrow Wilson issued a proclama- 
tion providing for the Junior Red Cross organi- 
zation, millions of boys and girls in the nation’s 
schools have participated in both wartime and 
peacetime activities, thus finding social outlets 
for their regular classroom activities and require- 
ments. Holiday gifts for local agencies, articles 
for the comfort and recreation of men and 
women of the armed forces are made in art, 
handcraft, home-economics, and industrial-arts 
classes, consistent with the curricula of those de- 
partments. In music classes children become 
aware of the contributions of all nations to the 
world’s music. English, foreign language, and 
social studies classes treasure beautifully illus- 
trated albums of letters, often accompanied by 
dolls in native costume, received through Inter- 
national Junior Red Cross School Correspond- 
ence. Health classes conduct the annual Red 
Cross Safety Campaign in the school community 
and organize classes in First Aid, Accident Pre- 
vention, Home Nursing, and Nutrition. 


* Suggestions for the Use of Junior Red Cross in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. American Red Cross Publica- 
tion No. 672 (Washington: American Red Cross, 1942). 
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Pearl Harbor furnished impetus for a new 
wartime program marked by a rise in member- 
ship from thirteen to eighteen millions and a 
variety of new services: Production for the 
Armed Forces, Victory Gardens, the War on 
Waste, the Victory Book Campaign, War-Relief 
Production, Civilian Defense, First-Aid Detach- 
ments in high schools, and a greatly increased 
National Children’s Fund to furnish food, cloth- 
ing, and medicines for child victims of the war. 
Because of the flexibility of the program it is 
possible to adapt these services to use in various 
types of schools and to the interests and capa- 
bilities of the several age levels. 


Junior Rep Cross Councits 


N EACH school where organization is com- 
I plete, a Junior Red Cross Council composed 
of pupil representatives from each room or de- 
partment meets regularly with a teacher-sponsor 
to direct the work in the school. In turn the offi- 
cers of each school council automatically become 
representatives to the city or county council 
where they exchange ideas and join their fellow- 
members in planning city- or county-wide proj- 
ects. Here they also meet and work with Red 
Cross and other civic leaders in a real “on-the- 
level” partnership with adults—a democratic 
group working for the social betterment of com- 
munity, nation, and world. 

Other youth organizations that offer similar 
experiences are often limited in their opportu- 
nities for social or financial reasons. Junior Red 
Cross offers them to “all the children of all the 
people” since, like the adult organization, it 
knows no social or financial barriers, “no race, 
no creed, no politics.” 

Because of the stress on actual democratic 
living in the conduct of a school Junior Red 
Cross Council, a social studies class often as- 
sumes the duties of a council, especially in junior 
and senior high schools where transportation 
problems or part-time employment of pupils 
make after-school meetings impracticable. 

From such a social studies class-council in the 
author’s community a county-wide Junior Red 
Cross program including 19,000 children in 110 
schools has developed. It came about in this way. 
Members of an enthusiastic seventh-grade class 
were rejoicing over their success in having en- 
rolled their own school in Junior Red Cross. One 
day Wallace, the president, asked “Why don’t 
other schools in H—— have Junior Red Cross?” 
Told that they probably didn’t know about it, 
Mary Katherine exclaimed, “Let’s tell ’em!” 


The results were similar to those following 
the Elephant Child’s “What does the crocodile 
have for dinner?” and quite as revolutionary (or 
perhaps we should say evolutionary). The class 
prepared talks and chose the best speakers to 
go to the six elementary schools which they had 
attended. Having “sold” the enrollment idea to 
all of the six schools it then became necessary 
to prepare bulletins to advise the six new 
councils When this class went to senior high 
school another junior high class took over the 
project, continuing direction of their own school 
program, enrolling more schools each year, until 
all were enrolled and leading in the organization 
of county councils for both elementary and high 
schools. These young people have proven to 
themselves the truth of this statement: “Learning 
the work of the Red Cross and its place in the 
community, the nation, and the world, is in 
itself an educational adventure.” 


TEACHING MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 


OGETHER with program suggestions, much 

valuable teaching material by eminent con- 
tributors is presented in the Junior Red Cross 
News, for elementary schools, and the Junior Red 
Cross Journal, for high schools. Guides for 
teachers and pupils accompany each _ issue. 
Pamphlets, charts, and plays are sent free to all 
enrolled schools. Materials are planned for 
schools using any of the various types of cur- 
ricular organization: units of understandings, 
centers of interest, series of experiences, or for- 
mal textbooks. 

In the primary grades, where subject-matter 
lines are not strictly drawn, Junior Red Cross 
activities are frequently used, for limited periods 
of time, as the core for the day’s program. 

Regarding achievement of objectives in social 
education, this is a time of beginnings—begin- 
nings in orientation in home, school, community, 
nation, and world, in knowledge of democratic 
procedure acquired through practice; in ac- 
quaintance with that type of service which helps 
others to help themselves; in development of 
attitudes which lead to world-mindedness. Serv- 
ice in home and school, active membership in 
a Junior Red Cross Council, the making of 
gifts for the armed forces and for blind and 
crippled children, the packing of gift boxes 
and raising of funds for the relief of child 
victims of war, all contribute to such beginnings. 

In the intermediate grades, where a subject- 


* Ibid. 
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matter organization in geography and history is 
usually introduced, the learnings mentioned 
above may be extended through the use of the 
same activities adapted to the higher age level. 
The introduction of simple projects in Inter- 
sectional and International School Correspon- 
dence on subject-matter themes in these grades 
has proven effective in developing wide interests 
and obtaining a high quality of workmanship. 

In social studies classes in the junior high 
school, where, even in fusion courses, emphasis 
is placed on geography, history, and civics, 
teachers have found the integration of Junior 
Red Cross services into the curriculum a means 
of overcoming classroom isolationism—of figura- 
tively “breaking down the four walls,” of mak- 
ing boys and girls active citizens of the com- 
munity, the nation, the world, now. 

Interdependence, the major theme of geog- 
raphy teaching in the junior high school, be- 
comes a concept acquired (not just a big word 
which one has heard too often) through practice 
in the “sharing” type of service in home life, 
school life, and community contacts, as opposed 
to the patronizing type formerly too frequently 
seen; through exchange of ideas with children 
in many kinds of communities in this nation; 
through letters from fellow-members in many 
of the fifty nations in the International Red 
Cross. On occasion a school is fortunate enough 
to receive copies of Junior magazines from some 
of these fifty nations. The knowledge that young 
Americans have for a generation assisted in 
sponsoring the growth of the Junior Red Cross 
in these nations is a strong bond of international 
interest and friendship. The School Correspon- 
dence Plan continues to be a vital factor in 
bringing to the children of all the nations in- 
volved sympathetic understandings and apprecia- 
tions of other cultures. One thank-you letter 
from a school in Hungary reads, “We cannot now 
express our appreciation to you through gifts 
like yours but we will do so when Hungary is 
again great and fine.” 

To teachers of history, civics, and social prob- 
lems in both junior and senior high school the 
words “Red Cross” are an open sesame to op- 
portunities for experiences which make democ- 
racy not only a form of government but a way 
of living. As one wide-awake eighth-grader re- 
marked, “You can’t learn democracy by reading 
about it. You've got to live it.” In the conscien- 
tious performance of duties as members of 
committees appointed by the school or county 
Junior Red Cross Council or by the social 


studies class to carry out projects such as surveys 
of community health, housing, social agencies, 
and juvenile delinquency, young people acquire 
those fine qualities of dependability and co- 
operation without which there is no democracy. 
Furthermore, the danger of stirring up adoles- 
cents emotionally about social problems without 
giving them outlets—opportunities to partici- 
pate in the solution of these problems—is known 
even by amateur students of mental health. 

High school social studies teachers frequently 
express appreciation of the materials on current 
national and international problems contributed 
by world-famous authorities to the Junior Red 
Cross Journal, Some of these require standing 
on tip-toe mentally. Last year there were these 
among many: “Food for the Famished”; “Trade 
Barriers to Peace”; “Liberty or Death in Our 
Time”; “To Build a World”; “Young Hearts in 
Old China”; and “Superstition’s not Nutrition.” 
These and similar articles are often the “last 
word” on problems confronting classes which are 
concentrating on present international affairs 
and post-war planning.‘ 


It’s Beinc DoNnE 


N HIGH schools from Boston to Los Angeles, 

Sioux Falls to Shreveport, Seattle to Birming- 
ham, students in social studies classes last year: 
collected Italian newspapers for prisoners in 
a neighboring camp hospital; sent Spanish edi- 
tions of the Reader’s Digest to Camp Sibert for 
Puerto Rican boys; packed gift boxes for Jewish 
refugee students in England; made jokebooks 
which gave a much needed “lift” to the morale 
of American boys with General Stilwell in 
Burma; served in centers for child flood refugees; 
prepared hundreds of letter-booklets for partner 
schools in England; organized and are conduct- 
ing recreation centers for youth; furnished 1700 
staff assistants to serve in Red Cross chapter- 
houses; and conducted  accident-prevention 
campaigns in school and community. 

Through the utilization by classroom teachers 
of countless opportunities such as these, offered 
by the Junior Red Cross, millions of boys and 
girls in the nation’s schools have acquired “sym- 
pathetic understanding of civic problems and 
human relationships as an outgrowth of actual 
participation in community, nation, and world 
affairs.’’® 


*Erling M. Hunt, Ed., “Citizens for a New World,” 
Fourteenth Yearbook (Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1941), Chaps. VI and VIII. 

*“The Social Studies Curriculum,” loc. cit., p. 311. 
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Notes and News 











NCSS—A.H.A. December Meeting 


A joint meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the American Historical 
Association will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on December 28. Andrew W. Cordier of 
Manchester College is serving as program chair- 
man. Further details will appear in the Decem- 


ber issue. 
Central Ohio 


The Social Studies Association of Central Ohio 
elected the following officers for 1944-45; Presi- 
dent, Kenneth Povenmire; vice president, Agnes 
Atkinson; secretary-treasurer, Hugh Laughlin; 
all from Columbus. 


Cincinnati 


Social studies teachers of Cincinnati public 
schools, in co-operation with the University of 
Cincinnati, are developing a radio program 
series. Each Sunday evening a panel discussion 
dealing with a current problem is to be broad- 
cast. Four pupils from the University or from 
the high schools will take part each week. The 
first topic is “What Will be the Future Relations 
of the United States and Russia?’ Isabel J. 
Levi has been appointed production manager 
for the high schools to work with Justin McKim, 
educational director of Station WKRC. 


Missouri 


A fall meeting of the Missouri Council for the 
Social Studies will be held November g at Kansas 
City. “The Proposed Missouri Constitution and 
What It Means to Missourians” will be discussed 
by L. E. Meador, Drury College; F. L. McCluer, 
Westminister College; R. F. Wood, Warrensburg 
State Teachers College; and W. L. Bradshaw of 
the University of Missouri. 


Monroe Council 


The Monroe Council for the Social Studies, 
centered in Bloomington, Indiana, has an- 
nounced a program of four meeting for the year. 
The October meeting was addressed by President 
Herman B. Wells of Indiana University on his 
experiences in UNRRA. Subsequent programs 
will be devoted to race relations, local history, 
and teaching aids in social st:dies. Lorin Ash- 
baucher is president of the © ouncil. 


New England 


The New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers will hold its fall meeting at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston on Saturday, December 
g, in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges. 


New York State Council 


The fourth annual Laboratory Session spon- 
sored by the New York State Council for the 
Social Studies was held at Cazenovia Junior 
College, Cazenovia, New York, August 13-19. 
Thirty-eight teachers participated in the con- 
ference, developing course-of-study materials, 
exchanging professional experiences, and hearing 
a wide variety of points of view expressed by 
many speakers. The staff included: Harold M, 
Long, Glens Falls, director; Edith E. Starratt, 
Sherburne, registrar; Laura M. Shufelt, Hudson; 
and Jennie L. Pingrey, Hastings-on-Hudson. 


Kathryn Schnorrenberg 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
has learned with deep regret of the death on 
September x0 of Kathryn Schnorrenberg, State 
Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. Miss 
Schnorrenberg had been for many years a leader 
of National Council activities in Maryland. She 
had contributed to its publications and spoken at 
several of its conventions. Her work in the sum- 
mer schools at Harvard, Clark University, and 
the University of Maryland had brought her a 
wide acquaintance in the social studies field. The 
Council has lost an efficient and tireless worker; 
the members, a warm and loyal friend. 


Intercultural Relations Study 


A Committee of the American Council on 
Education, under the directorship of Howard E. 
Wilson of Harvard University, is undertaking to 
make a survey of representative textbooks, refer- 
ence books, courses of study, educational motion 
pictures, and other audio-visual aids used in 
general education in order to ascertain what 
these materials now present to students concern- 
ing cultural groups and intergroup relations in 
American life; to evaluate the treatment of 
pertinent topics in respect to accuracy, adequacy, 
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and educational effectiveness in the development 
of understanding and goodwill; and to make 
recommendations for the improvement of teach- 
ing materials in this field. 

A staff comprised of Nelle E. Bowman, assis- 
tant director, Abraham F. Citron, Collins J. 
Reynolds, and Sarah Wingate Taylor will'do the 
work of compiling and analyzing the materials 
in the field. The study will continue through 
the school year of 1944-45. Results will be 
published in the autumn of 1945. 

Contributions from teachers who have had ex- 
perience with intergroup relations are solicited. 
Please address all communications to any mem- 
ber of the staff, at the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts. 


United Nations Kit 


The United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, has just completed 
the preparation of an education kit of curricu- 
lum materials on the United Nations for use 
with high school and college classes as well as 
adult groups. The kit is available for purchase 
at $3.50 from the United Nations Information 
Office. A sufficient number of copies of the vari- 
ous materials listed below are included to make 
its use practicable in classes with an enrollment 
of approximately go students. The kit includes: 
(1) one copy of “Building a United World,” an 
article indicating how the material of the kit 
might be used with classes or groups; (2) fifteen 
copies of The United Nations—Peoples and 
Countries, a monograph containing a short de- 
scriptive story of each of the United Nations; 
(3) fifteen copies of The United Nations Today 
and Tomorrow, a booklet describing how the 
United Nations came into existence, what their 
achievements have been, and some of the prob- 
lems with which they are confronted; and (4) 
twenty-one poster-charts of illustrative material, 
presenting maps and pictures of the United 
Nations. 


On Russia 


Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 
lists several items on Russia that are of interest 
to teachers in the April-June issue of Secondary 
Education. His suggestions include The Soviet 
Union Today: An Outline Study (New York: 


American Russian Institute, 56 West 45th Street, 
Pp. 111. $1.00) for an over-all illustrated account; 
An Atlas of the U.S.S.R. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 36. 10 cents); Margue- 
rite Stewart, The Land of the Soviets (St. Louis: 
Webster Publishing Co. Pp. 94. 40 cents), written 
for high school students under the auspices of 
the American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions; What to Read about Russia (New York: 
East and West Association, 40 East 4gth Street, 
Pp. 10. 10 cents), a list for pupils on a range of 
topics; A Picture Folio: Life of a Family in Rus- 
sia (New York: East and West Association, 
40 East 49th Street. 16 scenes with description); 
The Survey Graphic, February, 1944, “American 
Russian Frontiers” (New York: 112 East 19th 
Street. 50 cents); Helen F. Conover, Soviet 
Russia: A Selected List of Recent References 
(Washington: Library of Congress, Division of 
Bibliography), listing books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals issued since 1938; and Loan Packet 
on Russia (Washington: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Information Exchange on Education in 
Wartime. Available free for two weeks, on ap- 
lication). 
In the News 


On Sunday, October 1, the original copies of 
the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States were returned to 
public exhibition in the Library of Congress. 
The original copies were removed from the 
Shrine, where they had been exhibited since 
1924, on December 26, 1941. They were placed 
in an hermetically sealed, water-proof bronze 
container, which had been specially prepared 
for the purpose, and removed to a location of 
very great security approved by, and under the 
protection of, the armed forces of the United 
States. 

Carl L. Becker, Anderson Professor Emeritus 
of History in Cornell University, received the 
fourth annual award of the Association of Teach- 
ers of the Social Studies of New York City for 
significant contribution to the social studies, on 
May 27. 

Paul Seehausen has been granted a leave of 
absence from Shortridge High School, Indiana- 
polis, to work at the task of co-ordinating the 
social studies curriculum, under the supervision 
of the State Department of Public Instruction of 
Indiana. In the meantime he is attached to the 
History Department of Indiana University. 














Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Leonard B. Irwin 











The United Nations 


The Amazon: A New Frontier? by Earl Parker 
Hanson (Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 25 cents) is a splendid 
treatment of one of the world’s least-known 
areas. The Amazon basin may well become an 
important factor in changing post-war economic 
relationships. This pamphlet deals in interesting 
fashion with both the natural and human prob- 
lems inherent in developing the great region. It 
is illustrated with drawings and charts, and is 
ideal material for class use. 

Another pamphlet dealing with Latin America 
which will be of interest primarily to teachers 
is Latin America In School and College Teaching 
Materials (American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6. 25 cents). This 
embodies a report by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Council, which was given the task of examin- 
ing the most widely used college and school 
texts and visual materials in fields which might 
in any way relate to Latin America; for example, 
history, geography, languages, music, or litera- 
ture. The committee analyzed these texts with 
the purpose of determining what was said or 
shown about Latin America, and how the treat- 
ment should be evaluated as to accuracy, tone, 
sensitivity, and fairness. The report contains the 
committee’s findings and recommendations, and 
any teacher or specialist in inter-American educa- 
tion will be deeply interested in the conclusions. 

Anyone interested in the many-sided program 
of international cultural co-operation of the past 
six years will wish to read The Cultural Co-opera- 
tion Program, 1938-1943 (Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 15 cents). This pamphlet, issued by 
the Department of State, describes the activities 
of the Department and many private organiza- 
tions in promoting cultural relations in Latin 
America, China, and elsewhere. 

China is the subject of two excellent recent 
pamphlets prepared as popular texts. Behind the 
Open Door, by Foster Rhea Dulles (American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 
54th Street, New York 22. 40 cents) is an attractive 
g2-page booklet intended for use in secondary 





schools. It reviews the general history of Ameri- 
can Pacific relations from Perry to Pearl Harbor, 
with a glance at the future. Illustrations and 
teaching aids are included. The other pamphlet, 
China, by Mai-Mai Sze (Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Press, Cleveland 6. 25 cents), is the second 
in a series with the general title of Toward a 
Democratic Foreign Policy. It gives a streamlined 
history of China and its foreign relations since 
the days of Marco Polo, with about two thirds 
of the account devoted to the period since 1928, 
Considerable information is given in brief com- 
pass, by means of a modified outlining method, 
whereby essential facts are listed under topical 
headings. This adds a great deal to the pam- 
phlet’s usefulness for class and study purposes, 

Russia is represented in recent pamphlet offer- 
ings by two items which should be valuable for 
school use. The People of the U.S.S.R. (East and 
West Association, 40 East 49th Street, New York. 
40 cents) is a booklet of 28 pages, attractively 
illustrated and printed, which presents for school 
pupils the answers to many questions about 
Russia. Such topics as daily life, past history, 
cultural achievements, and outstanding leaders 
are briefly and interestingly described. From the 
same organization also comes another of its 
excellent series of topical reading lists. This is 
entitled What to Read About the U.S.S.R. (25 
cents). It is a general bibliography divided into 
a half dozen groups. The books listed are nearly 
all of recent issue, still in print, and of a type to 
appeal to the average reader. Literature, for 
example, includes not only the most popular 
Russian novels, but a number of worth-while 
anthologies of Russian prose and verse. Each 
item listed is commented upon briefly. 

A fine summary of twenty years of democratic 
achievement in Czechoslovakia is Democracy in 
Czechoslovkia, by Brackett Lewis (Czechoslovak 
Information Service, 1790 Broadway, New York. 
Free). This is the third of a series of Czechoslovak 
Sources and Documents. It interprets the life 
and problems of the country for Americans, 
describing Czech culture, industry, social prog- 
ress, and government, and explaining the politi- 
cal problem of the minorities. It includes a 
bibliography and statistical charts. 
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PAMPHLETS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Of Interest to the Armed Forces 


Facts and Tips for Service Men and Women, 
by Dallas Johnson (Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 10 cents) 
is a handy manual for service men and those 
who expect to be. It gives information on a wide 
variety of matters: how to improve one’s educa- 
tion while in service; what services are available 
while one is on furlough; legal exemptions and 
privileges; pay, allowances, medical’ care and 
other aids to one’s family, etc. Especially impor- 
tant are the sections entitled: “If Something 
Happens to You,” and “When You Leave the 
Service.” A smaller, condensed edition of the 
booklet is provided by the Army and Navy 
Department of the Y.M.C.A. 

Fundamentals of Military Map Reading: Pre- 
Induction Training Bulletin goz (U. S. War De- 
partment, Washington. Free) was prepared in 
co-operation with the U. S, Office of Education to 
acquaint the public schools with the kinds of 
skills in map reading which soldiers will require. 
It serves, therefore, as a guide for planning map- 
reading courses in secondary schools. The pam- 
phlet is interesting, consisting of samples of 
questions soldiers must answer about maps, each 
illustrated by a drawing. A list of government 
manuals on map reading is included. 

Education in the Armed Services (Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6. 50 cents) is a pam- 
phlet whose purpose is to acquaint school people 
with the training programs of the armed services. 
It should be a very valuable manual for those 
who have to counsel prospective inductees, or 
who may receive inquiries from service men 
about educational opportunities. 


Minorities 

The Negro in America, by Maxwell S. Stewart 
(Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, 10 cents) will make excellent 
reading material for social studies classes. It is a 
splendid summary of the problem; it states 
clearly and simply what the various aspects of the 
Negro problem are; gives essential statistics in 
graphic form; and explains what is being done 
by both Negro and white groups to cope with a 
tremendously difficult minority question, The 
point is emphasized that Southern whites insist 
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most strongly on those discriminations which 
Negroes object to least, and vice versa. In this 
lies some hope for the future. 

Pertaining to the same questions is a public- 
opinion poll report, Do Negroes Have Equal 
Opportunities? Why? (National Opinion Re- 
search Center, University of Denver, Denver 10. 
10 cents). The report gives the analysis of the 
answers to the questions, together with the 
reasons that accompanied them. 

Probing Our Prejudices, by Hortense Powder- 
maker (Harper, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16. 65 cents) is a unit for high school pupils is- 
sued by the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
In this compact little booklet of 75 pages, there 
is an excellent discussion of the whole question 
of intolerance and prejudice, addressed directly 
to the pupil reading it. It is very easy reading. 
There are ample teaching aids and suggestions 
for interesting class activities. 

In addition to the above pamphlet, any class 
will benefit from being allowed to read ABC’s of 
Scapegoating (Central YMCA College, 19 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 25 cents). This highly 
readable booklet examines “scapegoating,” that 
is, making others the victims for our own ig- 
norance, failures, or prejudices; it seeks to teach 
young people the way prejudices grow and what 
can be done to root them out. Specific examples 
are given in abundance, and the treatment is 
lively and stimulating. It is very well adapted to 


school use. 
Youth 


Teen Age Centers: A Bird’s-Eye View (Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. 10 cents) is a useful little 
manual with suggestions as to ways and means 
for organizing youth centers as a method of 
fighting juvenile delinquency. 

Discipline for Today’s Children and Youth, by 
George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl (Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6. 50 cents) 
will appeal to many teachers who face this prob- 
lem. It is a practical discussion of good and bad 
techniques, illustrated by numerous cases, It is 
not too theoretical by any means, but comes 
clearly down to earth and the classroom, It might 
well be made required reading for both teachers 
and principals. 











Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 

















Radio Notes 


A series of radio scripts entitled “Let’s Play 
Fair” is available free from the National Con- 
ference on Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. The scripts are designed 
to promote better understanding among people 
of all faiths and racial backgrounds. They can 
be used for assembly programs, mock broadcasts, 
local radio programs, or class dramatizations. 

The science and geography programs of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s “American 
School of the Air” are now being broadcast 
regularly to service men and women all over the 
world, These programs are available to schools 
each weekday from October g to April 27. Write 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, for a copy of the 
“Teacher’s Manual” giving full details. 

“America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” which 
broadcasts dramatic, unrehearsed debates by 
authorities on public questions, is being spon- 
sored this season by the Reader's Digest. It is 
estimated that ten million people tune in on 
this program each Thursday evening at 8:30 
P.M., Eastern War Time; 7:30 P.M., Central War 
Time; 6:30 P.M., Mountain Time; and g:00 
P.M., Pacific Coast Time. 

NBC programs worth noting are: “They Call 
Me Joe,” Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 P.M., EWT, dram- 
atized stories of the contributions of the many 
national and cultural groups to the develop- 
ment of the United States; “Pursuit of Learning,” 
Sundays, 11:00-11:30 P.M., EWT, in which civil 
and military leaders participate in the discussion 
of outstanding problems; “University of Chicago 
Round Table,” Sundays, 1:30-2:00 P.M., EWT; 
“Your America,” Saturdays 5:00-5:30 P.M., EWT, 
with tales of American industry. 


Motion Picture News 

War Films for War Use is the title of the 
1944-45 list of nontheatrical films available from 
the Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion 
Pictures, Washington 25. The catalog contains a 
list of. the distributors of OWI films, classified 
by states. 

“Air Age Education News” contains valuable 
information concerning audio-visual aids for 





aviation education. Copies may be had free from 
Air Age Education Research, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

The editors of the March of Time have com. 
pleted plans to produce a new edition of March 
of Time films known as the “Forum Edition.” 
The editors of March of Time will choose, from 
the 13 regular yearly issues, the 8 films which 
offer the most outstanding educational material, 
They will re-edit each of these films, write a 
new commentary to point up the social and 
economic significance of the subject, cut out 
“spot” news sequences, and add new sequences 
with maps and charts to make each film particu- 
larly useful for study and discussion. Each of 
these specially edited films will be a 16-mm,, 
sound print, to run for 15 minutes. For each 
subject the editors have prepared a brief but 
effective “Discussion Outline” to help students 
get the most out of seeing the picture. The 
entire series of 8 films may be rented for $20, 
or individual films may be booked at $3 each. 
See the note under “Recent 16-mm. Films’ for 
titles and further information concerning this 
series. 

Teacher’s manuals, discussion guides, photo- 
graphic stills, posters, and other information 
concerning recent outstanding theatrical films 
may be obtained without charge from Educa- 
tional Bureau, Warner Brothers Pictures Inc, 
321 West 44th Street, New York 18. 


Recent 16-mm. Films 


Bureau of Mines, Graphic Services Section, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13. 

Synthetic Rubber. 28 minutes, sound; free loan. A brief 
history of the synthetic rubber industry. 


Educational Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

As Our Boyhood. 20 minutes, sound; rental, apply. 
Development of Negro education in the South. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23. 

The West Indies. 11 minutes, sound; sale, $45; rent 
from nearest film library. Brief historic introduction, fol- 
lowed by sequences on people and economic activities. 


The March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
(Rental cost of entire series: $20.) 
Airways of the Future. (Ready December 1) 15 minutes, 
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sound. The building of world air network for war which 
will become airways of the future. 

Brazil. 15, minutes, sound; rent, $3. Growth of trade and 
prospect of future greatness. 

Canada. 15 minutes, sound; rent, $3. History and geog- 
raphy of Canada; Canada’s importance to the world. 

India. (Ready December 1) 15 minutes, sound. Past 
British imperialism and problem of a free India. 

New England. (Ready December 1) 15 minutes, sound. 
Historic and present; especially the revitalized New Eng- 
land. 

Portugal. 15 minutes, sound. Status of labor, education, 
industry, and religion. 

South Africa. (Ready December 1) 15 minutes, sound. 
South Africa's key position and place in war economy. 

Texas. 15 minutes, sound. Resources; need for further 
industrialization and diversification. 


National Film Board of Canada, 84 Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago. (Write for address of nearest distributor.) 

Partners in Production. 30 minutes, sound. The story of 
labor-management committees in wartime Britain. 
Princeton Film Center, 55 Mountain Avenue, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Cradle of Victory. 40 minutes, sound; service fee, 50 
cents. Brief history of aviation and Liberator bombers. 

Empire on Parade. 40 minutes, sound, color; service fee, 
50 cents. The scenery and industries tapped by the Great 
Northern Railway. 

Fortress of the Sky. 25 minutes, sound, color; service 
fee, 50 cents. Story of the Boeing Flying Fortress. 

Loaded for War. 25 minutes, sound, color; service fee, 
so cents. American railways in America’s war effort. 

Tank Destroyers. 25 minutes, sound, color; service fee, 
50 cents. Training of anti-tank units. 


Schools-at-War Material 


Write to your State War Finance Office for 
any of the following aids: 

Posters. “Buy a Part for Our Jeep,” “Speed 
the Day” (set of 8 posters), “They Fought for 
Freedom” (4 historical posters), “Buy War 
Stamps Here,” Negro Posters, Current Posters. 

Plays. “You Can Count on Us,” and “A Letter 
From Bob” (high school plays); “Squanderbugs 
Mother Goose” (elementary-school play); “Keep 
It Flying,” “Stay With It,” “Alice in Warland,” 
“Help Yourself” (radio scripts for high schools); 
“Sharing America” (a musical pageant). 

Photos. Send for picture of jeep, ambulance, 
duck, scout car, etc., providing you are conduct- 
ing a campaign for its purchase. 

Films. “Double Duty Dollar,” 16-mm., 10 
minutes, sound, free; “Billy Dollar,” film strip 
cartoon; “The Light Plane Goes to War,” film 
strip in photos for high school. 


Maps 
A decorative wall map of “Indians of the 
U.S.A.,” showing historic locations of Indian 
tribes, in seven colors, is being offered by Friend- 


ship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 

A number of teachers have reported on the 
interest in current affairs which has been aroused 
in their classes by the “Field Marshal's World 
Map,” published by the C. S. Hammond Co., 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16. This map 
is 43x281%4 inches, in color, and complete with 
112 flag markers to follow the battle lines 
throughout the world. The map sells for $2.49. 

The “Trans-Orbal Map” is a new idea in map 
making, published and distributed by the Global 
Press Corp., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
It depicts the world as if the observer were able 
to look through the globe to the other side, thus 
making clear the relationship of the continents 
to one another and the world as a whole. The 
map is the result of photographing a trans- 
parent globe in a number of different positions. 
It measures 40x2614 inches, is printed in four 
colors, and retails at $1.00. 

The most stimulating atlas we have ever seen 
is Erwin Raisz’s Atlas of Global Geography pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16. The picture graphs and the 
brief accompanying text which explains and in- 
terprets the 64 large, well-colored maps make this 
atlas a reference work which will interest and 
excite pupils. 

The American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1 East 54th Street, New York 22, is 
distributing a large (38x49 inches), colored wall 
map of “The Far East and Adjoining Areas.” 
The boundaries given are those as of 1939. Lo- 
cations of natural resources are indicated by 
appropriate symbols. The maps cost 25 cents. 

The News Map of the Week Inc., 1512 Orleans 
Street, Chicago, this year is providing variety 
and added effectiveness in their weekly news 
maps by rotating four world projections in the 
service throughout the school year. The out- 
standing news of the preceding week is now 
spotted on either the Mercator, azimuthal (air 
age), equal area, or hemispherical map of the 
world. The maps arrive in most schools early 
Monday morning with news as late as the pre- 
ceding Friday located on the map. 


Pictures 

An illustrated, historical booklet describing 
how the art and science of milling has been de- 
veloped through the ages may be had by writing 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

“The Story of Food Preservation” is another 
illustrated booklet available from H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh 20. 
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A number of new charts, posters, and sample 
kits have been added to the materials sold by 
the Teaching Material Service, Pleasantville, 
New York. This organization offers for 25 cents, 
a list of sources of free teaching material. 

Miniature pictures of military trucks, and line 
tracings, 6xg inches, of trucks and flying 
fortresses may be obtained free from the Educa- 
tional Department, Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend 27, Indiana. This material is most 
suitable to the primary grades. 

A sheet of pictures on various aspects of 
Soviet life, suitable for use on the social studies 
bulletin board or for cutting out for the students’ 
notebooks will be sent on request from the 
American Russian Institute, 58 Park Avenue, 
New York 16. Quantities of the sheets may be 
obtained at 10 cents each with a go per cent 
discount for orders of 25 to 99 copies. 


Recordings 

A Catalog of Selected Educational Recordings 
may be had by writing to Recording Division, 
New York Film Library, Washington Square, 
New York 3. This 62-page catalog lists by title 
and brief description over 300 records which are 
available for use in the schools. Most of the rec- 
ords are obtainable in either the regular victrola 
speed (78 revolutions-per-minute) or the special 
slow speed (3314 rpm), which requires a special 
record player. A glance through the catalog 
shows a wide variety of programs now ready in 
record form. There is, for example, a recording 
of “The Bugle Call for the Charge of. the Light 
Brigade,” recorded in 18g0 on the original Water- 
loo bugle by the surviving trumpeteer of that 
famous charge. There are recordings of the voices 
of every President since Theodore Roosevelt. 
Complete programs from the “Cavalcade of 
America” radio show may also be had. Most of 
the records are for sale or rent through the NYU 
Recordings Division which is merged with the 
Recordings Division of the American Council on 
Education. 


' Teaching Aids for the Air Age 


Air Age Education Research, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, distributes the following 
teaching aids: “Air Map,” azimuthal equidistant 
Polar projection, 15 inches in diameter. Shows 
only the names of important places without con- 
tinental outline—free. “Air-Age Picture Charts,” 
a set of six charts, printed in three colors, size 


2214x35 inches. A pamphlet accompanies each 
chart, Charts treat with the Air Ocean, Mete. 
orology, The Airplane and How It Flies, Air. 
line Operation, Air Communication, and Air 
Navigation. Complete set of charts, 50 cents, 
separate charts, 15 cents each. “Air World Map,” 
polar projection of the world centered at the 
United States. Contains 36 sketches and descrip. 
tions of raw materials used in aircraft construc. 
tion. Size 22x39 inches—free. “United States Air 
Transportation System Map,” four colors, show- 
ing principal air routes. Illustrated with sketches 
of people, products, and points of interest. Size 
23x31 inches—free. ‘““Time Table,” American Air- 
lines de Mexico time table—free. 


Strip Films 


A unit of 15 reels of 35-mm. strip films on the 
Pacific war zone is now being distributed by 
Stillfilm Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood 
46, California. The films contain a total of nearly 
600 picture panels and titles on Guam, South 
Sea Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Java, Siam, Su- 
matra, Ceylon, Rangoon, Samoa, Philippine Is- 
lands, Singapore, Batavia, Calcutta, Australia, 
and New Zealand, The films are projected on a 
strip-film projector. The cost of the entire unit is 


$14.50. 
Helpful Articles 


Colton, F. Barrows. “How We Fight With Photographs,” 
National Geographic Magazine, LXXXVI:257-280, Sep- 
tember, 1944. Pictures help win the war. 

Conklin, Eugene. “Third and Fourth Grades Set Up a 
Radio Work Shop In a Wartime Era,” American Child- 
hood, XXX:34, September, 1944. The classroom is 
turned into a mock broadcasting station for a half- 
hour each day to teach radio appreciation. 

Cypher, Irene F. “Three Dimensional Learning,” The Nea- 
tion’s Schools, XXXIV:52, 54, September, 1944. How 
dioramas give depth and body to learning. 

Eherts, Arlene. “Hands Across the Border,” American 
Childhood, XXX:10-13, September, 1944. A unit study 
of Mexico for primary grades, with appropriate activi- 
ties. 

Flint, Violet M. “We Made a Constitution Corner,” In- 
structor, LIII:33, September, 1944. A stimulating idea. 
Setting up a special exhibit of pictures, pamphlets, and 
books. 

Park, Joe. “An Analysis of the Verbal Accompaniment to 
Classroom Sound Films,” The School Review, LII:420- 
426, September, 1944. A study of the vocabulary used by 
the commentator in eight Erpi films. Concludes that 
vocabulary of the films and sentence length compare 
favorably with social studies textbooks. 

Walker, C. Lester. “How the War Maps are Made,” Har- 
pers, CLXXXIX:254-262, August, 1944. How the Army 
engineers have put map making on a mass-production 
basis. Excellent illustrations of the importance of ac- 
curate maps. 
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MaKerRs OF MopeERN’ STRATEGY, MILITARY 
THOUGHT FROM MACHIAVELLI TO HITLER. 
Edited by Edward Mead Earle. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xi, 553. 
$3.75. 

~ alata Army. By Herbert Rosinski. Wash- 
ington: The Infantry Journal, 1944. Pp. 220. 
$3.00. 

Tue Axis GRAND STRATEGY—BLUEPRINTS FOR THE 
TotaL War. Compiled and edited by Ladislas 
Farago. Harrisburg, Pa.: Military Service Pub. 
Co., 1944. Pp. ix, 614. $3.50. 

The old Tiger of France once said that war 
was much too important to be left to the generals. 
Dr. Earle, in the closing paragraph of his intro- 
duction to Makers of Modern Strategy, makes a 
statement equally deserving of wide recognition: 
“War now thrusts itself upon the attention of us 
all. And since it is the concern of all, all the 
people must realize that it is their concern. In 
wartime this involves a total effort; in time of 
peace, as in time of war, it demands wide under- 
standing.” It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that a knowledge of war, its causes and its 
strategy, is essential to the creation of a lasting 
peace. That is the importance of these three 
volumes. 

Makers of Modern Strategy is an interesting, 
scholarly book. Twenty authorities in military 
history and strategy have written about the great 
military geniuses of the modern world. Each 
chapter is well documented and provided with 
an annotated bibliography. To the serious stu- 
dent these bibliographies may well prove to be 
the most valuable part of the book, for they re- 
veal a fertile and largely unplowed field. Machia- 
velli, Vauban, Frederick the Great, Jomini, 
Clausewitz, Moltke and Schlieffen, Foch, Ma- 
han—all these and others receive careful, pains- 
taking analysis and interpretation. 

Except for Alexander Kiralfy’s chapter on 
Japanese naval strategy (the weakest chapter in 
the book, it has already been successfully at- 
tacked by Bernard Brodie in A Guide to Naval 
Strategy, as well as by articles in the Proceedings 
of the United States Naval Institute) the errors 
seem to be those of omission. Only two Ameri- 
cans—General Mitchell and Admiral Mahan—are 
included. The editor forestalls criticism on this 





point by accurately pointing out that “Our sig- 
nificant contributions to warfare have been in 
the fields of tactics and technology, rather than 
strategy.” There remains the fact that two of the 
great strategists of their eras—Carnot and Grand- 
maison—have been omitted. And why, on the 
mere basis of adopted chronological limits, omit 
Hannibal? 

Herbert Rosinski is an outstanding German 
military and naval historian who left Germany 
under Nazi pressure and has since lectured at 
several English and American universities, While 
opposing the Nazis he has nothing but admira- 
tion for the German army. Readers looking for 
criticism of the army and for exposure of its 
support of and connections with the Nazis will 
need to look elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, if one keeps in mind the author’s 
very obvious bias, The German Army is an excel- 
lent book, The first six chapters are historical, 
tracing the development of the German army 
from the time of Frederick the Great to the pres- 
ent. This material is not too difficult for high 
school students and could be used to advantage 
in history classes. The second part of the book 
consists of four analytical chapters. These deal 
with the German army’s system of co-ordination 
and command; the General Staff, to the peculiar 
organization of which Dr. Rosinski credits much 
of the army’s traditional efficiency; the present 
(1943) ideas of the army; and German strategy 
since 1939. 

Most readers will find the author’s discussion 
of Hitler’s strategy, and of his tactical mistakes, 
very interesting and fairly presented. When he 
writes of the “Weimar Republic and Third 
Reich” and “Versailles and Rearmament” the 
wise reader will balance what is written here 
with, to give but one example, the early chap- 
ters of Allan Michie’s recently published Keep 
the Peace Through Air Power (Holt). 

The Axis Grand Strategy is the least interest- 
ing of these three books. Yet to the student of 
military history, or the reader who wishes really 
to understand the political and military theories 
of Nazi Germany, it is a revealing book. Mr. 
Farago, aided by several assistants, has surveyed 
the field of Nazi writings and has taken selections 
from the views of over 125, different Germans to 


- $27 - 











$28 


disclose the pattern of conquest and Total War 
which they had planned. This would be a good 
book to reread some five or ten years hence when 
the Germans begin to,/plead for a readjustment 
of their peace terms. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
U. S$. Coast Guard 


A History or Russia. By George Vernadsky. New 
York: Garden City Publishing Company (New 
Home Library), 1944. New rev. ed. Pp. xi, 517. 
69 cents. 

Professor Vernadsky’s revision, after fifteen 
years, of his standard one-volume history of Rus- 
sia is indeed welcome, for it brings the story 
to the end of 1943 in a form which will prove 
most useful to those who wish to make acquaint- 
ance with the basic facts presented in logical, 
well-defined, and objective fashion. 

Somewhat less than half of the treatment is 
devoted to a history of the entire period from 
the known beginnings of the Russian people to 
the Revolution of 1917. This is an encyclopedic 
survey which seeks to touch on all aspects of 
Russia’s development, and which succeeds in its 
objective with a high degree of conciseness and 
balance. The secondary-school student who is 
generally unfamiliar with Russian history will 
not profit greatly from reading it, although it 
will serve admirably as a work of reference for 
factual data. The teacher will find it most valu- 
able as a guide, inasmuch as it is well organized 
and systematic in its approach, and is superior 
to other comparable works in its comprehensive- 
ness. Those who seek the color and drama of pre- 
Revolutionary history must turn to fuller ac- 
counts, or to the writings of other historians 
such as Pares. 

The period of Soviet rule is the subject of the 
major portion of Vernadsky’s work, and is han- 
dled quite differently. The author describes in 
greater detail the major economic achievements 
of the Soviet regime in a manner which shows 
excellent perspective, and his treatment of mat- 
ters such as foreign policy, the constitution, the 
purges, religion, the Comintern, and Marxism is 
outstanding for its insight and soundness of in- 
terpretation. Emphasis is always given to the 
logical continuity of development and to the 
interrelations of the various forces at play in a 
given situation. This type of analysis of the 
Soviet Union, unruffled, clear, and penetrating, 
should be required reading in courses in con- 
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temporary civilization, for it is only by a 

tion of material of this kind that students (and 
teachers) can hope to have a proper foundation 
for dealing intelligently in terms of modern prob. 
lems. 

It is unfortunately true that far too few writers 
on any level have succeeded in setting forth as- 
certainable facts and reasonable interpretations 
thereof concerning the U.S.S.R. The normal ten- 
dency of most is to prove a case for moral con- 
demnation or approval of the Soviet regime, with 
facts marshalled accordingly. Others who fully 
appreciate the delicate character of the subject 
content themselves with a recital of the more 
obvious data, without an attempt at interpreta. 
tion. Vernadsky, however, tackles all pertinent 
subjects fearlessly, and explains them with good 
judgment, common sense, and understanding. He 
avoids sentiment and writes history, in a straight- 
forward and sometimes clinical manner. In his 
foreword he states: 

We may approve of Russia's methods of government or 
disapprove of them. But any evaluation of the Soviet 
system should be based upon an honest and realistic at- 
tempt to approach Russia without bias of any kind... . 
The historian’s business is history and not political or 


moral speculation. He has to describe a country’s develop- 
ment as he understands it—whether he likes it or not. 


Throughout his treatment the author remains 
entirely true to the spirit and letter of this policy. 
He is, of course, of Russian birth, and the volume 
is written primarily from the Russian national 
standpoint, with an occasional hint of pardon- 
able pride in the achievements of the Russian 
people, but this only enhances its value. 

Appropriate attention is given to cultural, re- 
ligious, and scientific history. Military and diplo- 
matic events since 1939 are handled as adequately 
as could be expected on the basis of published 
data. A good index and a brief bibliography are 
appended. Maps are definitely poor, undoubtedly: 
because the edition is inexpensive. 

WILLIs C, ARMSTRONG 

Washington, D.C. 


Our LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. By Harriett 
McCune Brown and Helen Miller Bailey, un- 
der the editorship of Clarence H. Haring. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1944. Pp. vii, 471. 
$2.20. 

One commonly hears that Latin America is a 
land of contrasts. Such a statement could not be 
more nearly true of the lands than.of. this book. 
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about those lands. This text, written by two 
teachers in Los Angeles and edited by Dr. Clar- 
ence Haring of Harvard University, is undoubt- 
edly meant to fill a need in the high school field. 
In some ways it almost achieves this purpose but 
unfortunately, it is “written down” to the junior 
high school level. Senior high school students 
would find between its attractive covers too little 
of a challenge to held their interests. 

The organization of the book is acceptable 
and, on the whole, logical. However, the over-all 
geographic picture of all of Latin America is pre- 
sented through an imaginary trip over that tre- 
mendous expanse in an airplane. Such a teaching 
device shares with the “mother hubbard” the 
characteristic of covering everything and touch- 
ing almost nothing. “The ground is rising rapid- 
lynow...,” “The mountains are thinning out 
below us now... ,” and on we “zoom.” 

The account of the pre-conquest civilizations is 
rather well done but the story of the conquest 
itself is tame. In fact, the style of the book is defi- 
nitely tossed about through collaborative effort, 
and varies from an extremely bland account of 
Columbus’ adventures to a truly beautiful de- 
scription of a Peruvian Indian fiesta in Huayao. 

The volume has its highlights. Chapter 12 on 
a tour of Mexico and the parts of Chapter 13, 
which tell of the war for Texan independence 
and the Mexican War, are presented with clarity 
and restraint. The book even goes so far as to 
point out that the “glorious” victory at Chapulte- 
pec was won over an army composed chiefiy of 
boys from the local military school. 

The position of the Church as contrasted with 
its influence in the United States is adroitly han- 
dled. Chapters 28 and 29 on Chile make the 
highest bid for senior high school interest, and 
Chapter 40, titled “Latin Americans Make Their 
Own Contributions to American Culture,” is 
perhaps the most timely and valuable segment 
of the book. 

The diplomatic history of the hemisphere is 
surveyed and the work of the Department of 
State, the Pan American Union, and the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau is recounted, Not a 
word was said about the one governmental 
agency which, perhaps more than any other, has 
influenced inter-American relationships during 
the past three critical years. I refer to the work 
of the Office.of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

Dr. Haring’s fine editorial hand is conspicu- 
ously missing in several respects. For instance, 
there is a misleading, tonal conflict when the 


“Black Legend” (leyenda negra) is so strongly 
perpetuated in Chapter 9 and in the “Food for 


Thought and Discussion” at the end of the chap- 
ter the pupil's attention is directed to the cruelty 
of the “American” colonists. On page g we read: 
“The Spaniards left a bloody trail—as they fought 
the Indians and took their treasure. . . .” Of the 
Indians in Cuba, it is said: ““Those who were not 
killed in battle or worked to death in the mines 
and on the plantations, died of diseases which 
the Spanish brought with them.” Again—“They 
seemed to feel no horror at killing or enslaving 
these people, if they refused to accept the rule of 
a distant king of whom they had never heard 
before. . . . Wherever the Spanish went, they 
left death and destruction before them. . . .” The 
whole page is in the same vein, yet at the end of 
the chapter the pupil is asked (page 106), “Do 
you think the Spaniards were any more cruel 
than other Europeans at that time? How did 
American colonists treat the Indian? How were 
women suspected of witchcraft treated in Eng- 
land and the American colonies?” Surely, two 
philosophies had a hand in shaping such a chap- 
ter. 
Another feature with which I would quarrel is 
the pedagogically unsound practice of separating 
the suggested bibliographies at the ends of some 
of the chapters into “Books for Further Informa- 
tion” and “Books for Pleasure.” Are the two cate- 
gories irreconcilable? On the credit side, it may 
be pointed out that the “Study Hints” and 
thought questions at the end of each chapter are 
valuable. 

The illustrations are good and the reviewer 
definitely applauds the two-column arrangement 
of the printing. The maps lean toward the 
graphic rather than to the traditionally carto- 
graphic, which is laudable. 

The indexing is not too carefully done. There 
seems to be no excuse, for instance, in indexing 
the name of Maria Nunez del Pardo about whom 
little is said, and not including Bidu Sayao when 
the text devotes to her several lines and a quar- 
ter-page picture. 

The book is replete with Spanish and Portu- 
guese words and phrases, all of which are ex- 
plained and pronounced through a scheme of 
phonetics which is, for the most part, adequate. 
Healthily, the book is written in a sympathetic 
manner, and Latin Americans who read it may 
find much comfort in its wholesome intent, if 
they can overlook its unintentional shortcomings. 

J. DonaLp NEILL 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
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AposTLE OF Democracy: THE LiFe or Lucy 
MAYNARD SALMON. By Louise Fargo Brown. 
New York: Harper, 1943. Pp. 315. $3.50. 
Whether or not we agree with the epithet ap- 

plied to Lucy Maynard Salmon by the great 
Morse Stephens, who called her “the greatest 
teacher of history in the world,” she was in- 
dubitably a teacher of tremendous power, vital- 
ity, originality, and influence. This biography by 
a Vassar colleague succeeds in capturing for those 
who knew her much of her strong but elusive 
personality; for those who have not had the 
privilege of coming under her influence, this life 
should serve as a useful introduction to her 
many and varied historical and educational ac- 
tivities. 

Miss Brown shows that Lucy Salmon’s under- 
graduate years at the University of Michigan, 
which she entered in 1872, were formative ones. 
A quarter of a century later she wrote of those 
years stressing her consciousness that so many of 
the faculty members of her day were “doing 
something to advance the boundaries of knowl- 
edge,” and referring to the belief on the part of 
her teachers “that the work itself carried its own 
reward in the doing’’—basic assumptions which 
she in turn impressed upon generations of her 
students. After five years at the McGregor, Iowa, 
High School, she returned to Michigan for her 
master’s degree. Her thesis, “The History of the 
Appointing Power of the President,” an abridg- 
ment of which she read at the second annual 
meeting of the American Historical Association, 
was subsequently published in full in the first 
volume of the Association’s Papers and later sepa- 
rately. Lucy Salmon taught for two years at the 
normal school at Terre Haute, Indiana, and then 
accepted a fellowship at Bryn Mawr, where she 
worked with Woodrow Wilson, With her ap- 
pointment in 1887 to the staff at Vassar, a new 
chapter opened which was to end only with her 
life—she was still teaching at her death in 1927— 
and which was interrupted only by two rich years 
spent in Europe. 

In her teaching career, research for herself and 
for her students was central. Years before the 
project method was so named, she used it with 
her classes in her invention of the “topic.” Notes 
were taken on slips of paper, with a heading on 
each and the exact reference; this material was 
organized and arranged, with bibliography, title 
page, and a table of contents, and the student 
made her own contribution in the form of a con- 
clusion. The material was then ready to be writ- 
ten out as a paper, but this final step was not 


required to be taken as part of the exercise, 
Not less famous than her topics were the ex. 

aminations she gave her students. Not tests but 
an integral part of the educational process, they 
asked in effect “How can you make your knowl- 
edge and your understanding of historical meth. 
od effective?” One of the numerous examples of 
her examinations reproduced in the Appendix of 
this volume will have to suffice as illustrative of 
the many suggestions for the reader who is en. 
gaged in teaching history. She would walk in 
with a bundle of newspapers, distribute them, 
and then hand around the following paper: 

1. From the newspaper received, reconstruct, as far as 
possible, the life and interests of the community where 
it is published. 

2. How far does it fail to record all of the probable in- 
terests of the community? 


Miss Salmon pioneered the development of the 
introductory course in history. Its aim, as she 
described it in the Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association for 1905, was 
to encourage the student to gain a method of work that 
will enable him to collect, to collate, and to interpret his- 
torical material. . . . For the attainment of this end it 
seems . . . necessary to avoid set, formal lectures, outlines 
of facts, specific page references for reading, and the writ- 
ing of essays. .. . The primary aim is to develop in the 
student a method of independent work... . 


Miss Salmon, to whom the library was the his- 
torical student’s laboratory, was indefatigable in 
her collection of original sources. And as to what 
constitutes historical material, her fresh view was 
one of her contributions to historical scholarship. 
The material of everyday living she saw as sig- 
nificant for the interpretation of the past, and 
she wrote of Main Street and of the backyard, of 
ceremonies and customs, and urged her students 
to collect laundry lists and railroad timetables, 
place-names and newspapers as sources. All of 
her students recall her reiteration of the theme 
that “all is grist that comes to the historian’s 
mill”; those who took her senior course in His- 
torical Materials found it a unique experience 
which broadened their concepts not only of 
sources but of the scope of history as well. 

Lucy Salmon was unquestionably greatest as a 
teacher, but her contributions to historical litera- 
ture are solid. Domestic service early seemed to 
her a suitable field of study for the woman his- 
torian. Her fame, however, will rest upon her two 
extensive volumes on the newspaper, volumes 
which took final shape in her later years, and 
which were intended only as “a very elaborate 
portecochere for the main edifice,” the work on 
historical material, unfortunately unfinished. Her 
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special points of view, however, are admirably 
recorded in two collections of her papers pub- 
lished posthumously, entitled Why Is History 
Rewritten? and Historical Material. 

Apostle of Democracy is a title aptly chosen. 
On the basis of loyalty to the principles of edu- 
cational democracy as she understood them, Miss 
Salmon refused to accept election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. In articles on democracy appearing 
anonymously she called attention to the fact that 
“in democratic America nearly every college is 
governed by an absolute monarch.” She was the 
leader in introducing more democratic proce- 
dures in the faculty committee system at Vassar, 
and in her convocation address of 1914 on de- 
mocracy she urged that democracy be applied to 
the employees who made up a large section of the 
college community. 

Miss Brown has treated with sympathetic un- 
derstanding, humor, and perspective the personal 
side of the life of her subject—her dislike of dormi- 
tory life; her taking a house with her devoted 
friend, Adelaide Underhill; the ironic inability 
on the part of the author of Domestic Service to 
cope satisfactorily with her specimen of the “ser- 
vant problem,” William. Personally shy and 
timid, in her classroom Lucy Salmon was wholly 
free from self-consciousness and felt herself en- 
joying the adventure of learning along with 
others. Indeed the fact that she never lost the 
sense that education was a joint adventure of 
instructor and instructed was one of the un- 
doubted sources of her great power as a teacher. 
She was indefatigable in her undertakings; when 
one battle—for greater freedom in the curricu- 
lum, for example—was won, another was immedi- 
ately under way. Her lack of any feminist bias 
and her broad civic interests made the more re- 
stricted life of the Vassar campus under President 
Taylor uncongenial to her, but with the coming 
of Dr. MacCracken a new era opened in her life. 
As one of her colleagues once said to the present 
reviewer, “Miss Salmon’s counsels were always 
counsels of perfection”; and indeed many of her 
ideas, radical in their day, when adopted years 
later were forgotten to have been hers. 

It seems regrettable that inadequate attention 
should have been devoted to Miss Salmon’s work 
as a member of the Committee of Seven of the 
American Historical Association, 1896-99, whose 
report, The Study of History in Schools, is a land- 
mark in history teaching, or to her election in 
1915, as the first woman member of the executive 
council of the Association. The reading of this 
excellent volume all history teachers will find a 
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stimulating and rewarding professional experi- 
ence, 

EpitH P. STICKNEY 
Washington, D.C. 


PATHWAY OF Procress, A SHORT HIsTORY OF 
Ou1o. By David W. Bowman. New York: 
American Book, 1943. Pp. xvi, 546. $1.48. 

The author, a newspaper man and lecturer in 
journalism at the University of Cincinnati, seeks 
to present for secondary students events of Ohio’s 
past with the same emphasis and vividness which 
the press gives to current news, All aspects of 
development receive attention. An attempt is 
made, with moderate success, to show the history 
of Ohio against the background of national 
growth. 

In scope of subjects as well as variety of detail 
this is the most comprehensive single volume 
available on the history of Ohio, Chapter I deals 
with the geology of the region. Chapters II- 
XVIII trace the political development from ‘the 
period of exploration into World War II. Break- 
ing the chronological sequence are occasional 
chapters treating non-political topics such as 
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Number VI, “Pioneer Life in Ohio,” Number 
X, “The Campus in Ohio History,” and Number 
XI, “From Trails to Rails.” Chapters XIX-XXII 
present biographical material on statesmen, sci- 
entists, artists, writers, and unusual Ohioans. A 
concluding chapter describes the state govern- 
ment. 

Useful lists of the governors, early forts, and 
other matters of occasional interest comprise the 
appendix. Although profusely illustrated with 
black-and-white boxed reproductions of photo- 
graphs and drawings, the book has a more un- 
usual feature in its occasional maps showing in- 
teresting data such as the routes and stations of 
the “underground railroad,” Indian trails, and 
canals. 

The sources consulted in the preparation of 
the history are comprehensive and the interpre- 
tation is generally reliable. The volume is to be 
recommended in two respects: it contains an 
amazing amount of information on many aspects 
of Ohio’s life and development without seeming 
encyclopedic, and it connects past events with 
present trends or landmarks in a manner likely 
to catch the interests of students. The journalistic 
background of the author is apparent throughout 
resulting in a swift-moving narrative which at 
the same time often takes liberties with conven- 
tional diction and grammar. Despite occasional 
unusual constructions and word usage, the vol- 
ume in style and concept is simple enough for 
the average severith grader and sufficiently 
sophisticated to appeal to a twelfth-grade stu- 
dent. 

Teachers will find the book useful for either 
reference or supplementary reading with stu- 
dents. Any adult interested in the history of Ohio 
could well keep this history at hand for ready 
reference. 

HELEN McCRACKEN CARPENTER 


State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


GATEWAYS TO AMERICAN History: AN ANNO- 
TATED GRADED List OF Books FoR SLOw 
LEARNERS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By Helen 
McCracken Carpenter. New York: Wilson, 
1942. Pp. 255. $2.25. 

Gateways to American History: An Annotated 
Graded List of Books for Slow Learners in Junior 
High School, by Helen McCracken Carpenter, is 
a definite contribution to a long felt need. While 
most of us who have worked with the slow learner 
in junior high school have recognized the prob- 
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lem as one becoming ever more apparent and 
serious we have been limited by time and oppor. 
tunity in our ability to provide the right kind of 
learning experiences in American history for 
these young people. 

In her chapter dealing with the Selection of 
Reading Materials in American History for Slow 
Learners the author gives us some background of 
our problem, She points to the fact that today in 
junior high school we have an accumulation of 
slow learners who two decades ago would have 
dropped out of school before reaching the sey- 
enth grade. We have a responsibility to them as 
well as to the other pupils. “It must be remem- 
bered that tomorrow will find the slow learners 
voters, parents, and consumers; it can find them 
neurotics, public charges, and criminals unless 
they are taught to distinguish between the doc. 
tor and the quack, the lawyer and the shyster, 
the investor and the speculator, the public 
spirited leader and the demagogue. It is possible 
for them to be discerning, and in a democracy it 
is imperative for them to do so.” These children 
need to study our national heritage and develop- 
ment. Their needs and interests are much the 
same as those of normal children, but their read- 
ing abilities and backgrounds are greatly limited. 

We have an emotional problem here also in 
dealing with these often hypersensitive children. 
Dr.. Carpenter has taken all this into considera- 
tion in making suggestions for the selection of 
materials. 

Miss Carpenter has done a tremendous piece 
of work. She started with a list of about 600 
books and after eliminating many by criteria 
mentioned before, the others were judged for 
grade placement by use of the Lorge formula. 
The next step was to get the reaction of slow- 
learning pupils in grades for which the ma 
terials were intended. Most of the children used 
in this study ranged in IQ from 74 to 96 and in 
age from 12 to 16. None of the books was assigned 
to the children, but were “constantly available” 
and a definite period was set aside in which the 
children might use them. The result is a bibliog- 
raphy of over 200 books with rather full annota- 
tions. 

In addition to the usual bibliographical data, 
page size is noted, A synopsis of content is given, 
its appeal to boys, girls, or age groups indicated, 
its style and treatment analyzed, its format and 
illustrations described. 

This bibliography is very usable. It is divided 
into such large divisions as: Discovery and Ex- 
ploration; The Indians; Colonial Life; The 
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Struggle for Control in North America, 1753- 
1783; The New Nation, 1784-1812; The War of 
1812; The Civil War; The Century of American 
Life and Development, 1814-1914; The World 
War, 1914-1918; Transportation; Communica- 
tion; The Hall of Fame; and Collections. Each 
section is prefaced by an introduction on how 
to use the books listed. Each large section is di- 
vided into several subtopics. None of the books 
in this list is a basic text; they are historical fic- 
tion and biography and other informative ma- 
terial. 

The appendix besides containing a list of 
many of our outstanding books on the teaching 
of the slow learner has a Directory of Publishers, 
Index of Authors, Index of Titles, and an Index 
of Persons. 

By using this book as a guide the teacher 
should be able to avoid the error of assigning the 
impossible to the slow learner and thus causing 
him to lose prestige in his class. She should be 
able to make an assignment which can be the 
means of raising the child in the estimation of 
his classmates because he will be making a defi- 
nite contribution to his class by supplying some 
information which others may have failed to find 
in their regular readings. 

Miss Carpenter’s book is not merely a bibliog- 
raphy. It is a bit of psychology, principles of edu- 
cation, remedial reading, and inspiration collect- 
ed in one volume to guide those who take the 
problem of teaching American history to the 
slow learner seriously. 

JANE LEE 
Westwood, New Jersey 


WHEN PeopLes MEET: A StTupy IN RACE AND 
Cutture Contacts. Edited by Alain Locke and 
Bernhard J. Stern. New York: Committee on 
Workshops, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 1942. Pp. xii, 756. $3.50. 

The editors of When Peoples Meet, a study in 
race and culture contacts, say: “The primary ob- 
jective of this study is to co-ordinate the special- 
ized and authoritative literature of the various 
pertinent social science disciplines through a 
generalized and synthetic frame of reference in 
order to illuminate the effects and contacts of 
peoples and to clarify situations growing out of 
the interrelationships between dominant and 
minority groups.” 

Much that has been published in the field of 
intercultural relationships reflects a short-range, 
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journalistic pre-occupation with strictly contem- 
porary aspects of Jewish-Christian and Negro- 
white problems in America. When Peoples Meet 
takes a long-range historical and anthropological 
view of problems of race and peoples. Not only 
do the selections range back through time to 
Rome and the caravan cities; they also range 
through space to include racial and cultural prob- 
lems of the Bantus and Pacific island natives as 
well as the American Negro and the Jew. 

When Peoples Meet is for the scholar who 
wants a foundation on which he may base his 
democratic attitudes and his proposals for action 
in intercultural education. For instance, the con- 
temporary liberal intellectual may feel that a 
land is better off for having its culture modified 
by ideas, techniques, and gifts from other cul- 
tural groups. But if he wishes to replace what is, 
after all, merely a feeling with documented evi- 
dence of how culture conflicts can enrich the life 
of a land, he will find invaluable Locke and 
Stern’s selections on the universality of cultural 
exchange which treats of Chinese, Jewish, In- 
dian, Islamic, African, and even barbarian in- 
fluences on important contemporary and ancient 
cultures. The socially conscious modern may 
theorize on how minority groups respond to their 
predicaments, but When Peoples Meet introduces 
him to case studies of how people discriminated 
against have reacted in actuality in India, in 
South Africa, in Canada, among American Ne- 
groes of the Reconstruction Period and today, 
among seven American-Indian tribes, and in a 
white-Indian-Negro community. 

When Peoples Meet may obviously be used by 
scholars as a basic book which they will read from 
cover to cover, becoming acquainted not only 
with selected pages from such specialists as Ruth 
Benedict, Ralph Linton, Donald Young, Otto 
Klineberg, Charles S. Johnson, Hortense Pow- 
dermaker, John Dollard, and sixty-eight others, 
but also evaluating the frame of reference of the 
editors explained in extensive prefatory state- 
ments introducing each section of the book. Such 
readers may support or quarrel with the militant 
editors in their heavy emphasis on the economic 
factor as causation in race conflicts, and upon im- 
perialism as being central to any explanation of 
why culture-contact problems persist. 

There are many other readers, perhaps less en- 
grossed in the social sciences than the scholars, 
who will use When Peoples Meet as an encyclo- 
pedia in intercultural relationships. The book 
lends itself excellently to the reading of excerpts 
on topics of particular concern to the individual 


reader, For instance, should one wish to know 
more of Great Britain’s role in India, there js 
Leonard Wolff's article. Should one wish insights 
into how the Soviet Union treats national minori- 
ties, Beatrice and Sidney Webb deal with this 
topic. If ome wishes to know more of the un. 
orthodox racial equalitarianism of Hawaii, Ro 
manzo Adam’s article will help. Perhaps the 
reader wishes to know more of the history of the 
persecution of the Jew, so he turns to an article 
by Louis Golding. Or perhaps Negro and white 
in trade unions is a matter on which he wishes 
more enlightenment. Here he finds that Horace 
R. Cayton and George S. Mitchell have treated 
the subject. 

The book will come as a revelation to those 
who have not recognized how deeply imbedded 
in the ways of dominant people are conflicts with 
minorities, what promise the future holds for a 
culture which recognizes cultural diversity and 
which cherishes democratic values. 

WILLIAM VAN TIL 


Bureau for Intercultural Education 
and Ohio State University 


CONSUMER TRAINING. By Edward William Heil. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. xii, 584. 
$2.72. 

Consumer Training is a textbook written on a 
level of the eleventh- or twelfth-grade student. 
In the first two sections entitled “Understanding 
Your Place in the Economic World” and “Pro- 
tecting Your Interests as a Consumer,” the au- 
thor clearly and definitely indicates that “Con- 
sumer Training” is primarily a problem of the 
individual recognizing the buymanship problems 
which confront him and obtaining the informa- 
tion which will “teach youth to do better the 
desirable things that they will do anyway.” 

The text is comprehensive in scope. In addi- 
tion to containing the usual consumer informa- 
tion on budgeting and the buying of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, the author has included ade- 
quate sections on purchasing medical and dental 
services, cosmetics, home equipment, t.avel, and 
various types of pleasure and recreation. Present 
and future security is not neglected. Unit Nine, 
entitled “Putting Your Money to Work,” care- 
fully organizes the purposes of savings and the 
various types of investments available for the 
ordinary consumer, including bank accounts, 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, and insurance. A previ- 
ous section compares the advantages and disad- 
vantages of renting or owning a home. 
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| Unit Ten, the last unit of the text, presents 
‘ 


the special problems of the consumer in war- 
time. It emphasizes the need of more careful 
selection of goods because of shortages, the need 
of a better planned and balanced diet because 
of greater energy needs, of conservation and 
salvage, the dangers of inflation, and how the 
ordinary civilian can help to keep prices stable. 
While this section is primarily a wartime discus- 
sion, much of it is as valuable in time of peace. 

The text contains sufficient material for a full 
year’s work, but by selection a well-balanced se- 
mester’s course, without the need for a large 
reference shelf, could be easily organized. This 
reviewer has been particularly interested in the 
“Sources of Information” listed at the end of each 
chapter. These lists are not only comprehensive, 
but range from the “guinea-pig type” which 
originally aroused interest in unethical or un- 
economical practices of some producers, to those 
which give up-to-date technical standard infor- 
mation. 

Consumer Training is a rational rather than 
an emotional text. Where the consumer may be 
subject to fraud, deception, or wasteful prac- 
tices, it so states. It describes the fields in which 
governmental standards, required or permissive, 
have been established. Available ratings by trade 
or consumer organizations are indicated. 

After establishing the problems of the con- 
sumer and the available sources of information 
this text challenges the student to buy intelli- 


gently. 


John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


E. F. JERROW 


Boys iN MEN’s SHOES: A WorLD OF WORKING 
CHILDREN. By Harry E. Burroughs. New York: 
Macmillan, 1944. Pp. xx, 370. $3.50. 

This book is a convincing commendation of 
our democratic way of life; a convincing revela- 
tion that the personal experiences and projected 
activities of an immigrant newsboy can demon- 
strate the “sacred worth” of an individual. Be- 
cause of his trials and tribulations as a Boston 
newsboy, and his keen understanding of the 
problems of “little men known as street traders,” 
the author sets forth his methods and techniques 
for working with underprivileged youth. Funda- 
mentally, the writer believes that there is “good” 
in everyone. The real task is to discover and 
develop the “good.” 

The clear exposition of the Burroughs News- 
boys Foundation and its affiliated Agassiz Village 


in the wilds of Maine reveals to the reader a 
dynamic personality who lives for the good of 
others. The influence of the Foundation upon 
boys is due in part to the approach of the founder 
—(1) an analysis of each individual in terms of 
parentage, schooling, occupational intentions, 
health, associations, interests, special abilities, 
attitudes, and needs, and (2) the development of 
a constructive personal and environmental pro- 
gram conducive to good citizenship, e.g., music, 
art, crafts. Agassiz Village is “a community” 
rather than a camp to which newsboys may go to 
govern themselves and to re-create their bodies 
and souls through activities typical of country 
life—roaming in green fields, tasting of growing 
things, riding real horses, swimming in a natural 
setting, planting and cultivating gardens, work- 
ing with tools, sledding in the snow, living with 
domestic animals, and co-operating with mem- 
bers of a small group. 

“Mass activities and swimming pools can be 
used for bait, but not for guidance and hope.” 
Guidance and hope emanate from men and 
women who understand and develop youth pro- 
grams based upon inherent differences and com- 
mon problems of individuals. 

The author unfolds in new settings a phi- 
losophy of guidance and counseling which edu- 
cators should explore and evaluate. At the same 
time he warns that the great task ahead is to 
provide such constructive programs for youth 
when individuals and groups may seek curtail- 
ment. 

“An Experiment in Guidance” as described in 
one chapter is a challenge to all educators and 
others interested in youth, Abstracts can be taken 
from the book to show that there is, and shall 
continue to be, a need for competent counselors; 
counselors who are capable of originating and 
organizing programs for youth as well as demon- 
strating a sympathetic understanding of youth. 

In summary, the writer has been able to pre- 
sent a convincing case for the little men in “boys’ 
shoes.” The newsboys of today, will help make 
the world of tomorrow. 


J. FRED MurPHy 
Indianapolis Public Schools and 
Indiana State Department of Education 


CRIMINAL CAREERS IN RETROSPECT. By Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1943. Pp. xiv, 380. $3.50. 

This is the third in a series written by the 

Gluecks in which they have traced the careers 
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of 510 offenders who left the confines of the 
Massachusetts Reformatory during the years 
1921 and 1922. Their first book of the series, 500 
Criminal Careers, described their early life and 
continued through a five-year period following 
their release. Later Criminal Careers followed 
their activities through the next five-year period. 
Criminal Careers in Retrospect is the most inter- 
esting and informative of the group. It also cov- 
ers the lives of these offenders during the next 
five-year period—the period from ten to fifteen 
years after their release. The reader need not 
have read the two preceeding books to obtain 
much of the valuable information, for the book 
contains general reviews of the other books as 
well as concise descriptions of the nine crimi- 
nals whose reactions to various treatments are 
given in more detail. 

Part I of the book deals with environment, 
work, use of leisure time, relapses into delin- 
quency, et cetera, of the “500 Criminal Careers” 
during the third five-year period. “Response of 
Offenders to Peno-Correctional Treatment,” Part 
II, describes the effect of various correctional 
treatment upon various age groups as well as the 
successes and failures of varied types of intra- 
mural and extramural treatment. Part III, the 
most interesting section of the book, describes 
briefly their methods of building prediction ta- 
bles for different types of treatment correlated 
with age levels. This is followed by four appen- 
dices, giving the definition of terms and interest- 
ing tables. 

The book is an excellent choice for students 
training for social welfare or for work in juvenile 
or criminal courts. It is above the high school 
level, except for the few brief case histories, 
which would prove of interest to that age level. 

PAUL R. Busty 


Bloom Township High School 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


SoctaL Work. By Helen Leland Witmer. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. Pp. x, 539. 
$3.00. 

In the now disappearing primary community, 
“the art of helping people out of trouble” was, 
as it were, everybody's concern yet nobody’s busi- 
ness. What there was of it was casual, neighborly, 
and a matter of course. As a child, for example, 
I remember the needy families in my little com- 
munity and how we shared our all too meager 
resources. Today, in a city of 350,000, I am cau- 
tioned against such giving for it may intensify 


the problems that we would correct. Social work 
has been professionalized. Or better said, as go. 
ciety has grown in size, life has become increas. 
ingly impersonal, chancy, and competitive. Social 
work has arisen as an organized effort to deal 
with individual and group inequalities, frustra- 
tions, and aspirations. Its struggle toward pro. 
fessional status is the story told in this book. 

From every angle, this story is weli told. Part I 
deals with the nature and function of social work 
in toto and as separate fields: case work, group 
work, community organization, public welfare, 
and social action. Part II is concerned with the 
growth and development of these social services, 
and Part III, well over half the book, focuses as 
it should on the way these functions are now 
organized and conducted, Of special interest are 
sections on child welfare, the schools, recreation, 
and clinics. The volyme is concluded with an 
all-too-brief chapter on social work as a career. 
Although at times a bit heavy and somewhat for- 
mal, the writing is good. It is informative, reli- 
able, and up to date, yielding in fact and insight 
what is lacking in human interest and case ma- 
terial. 

Of the several books of this sort that come to 
mind, I do not hesitate to say that this is perhaps 
the best one for a school or personal library. It 
will throw light on a number of current social 
studies interests and problems, for example the 
relation of education to social work, national, 
state, and local social services, the psychology of 
personality readjustment, and the ever more evi- 
dent convergence of social work, sociology, and 
education in teacher training. Guidance and 
personnel workers in particular should gain new 
insight from these pages. 

Lioyp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 
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